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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter- American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  compiosed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coojjeration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
Americ2m  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by- 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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Even  in  normal  times  the  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
would  be  an  event  of  major  importance. 
The  celebration  this  year,  Ijecause  of  the 
world  conflict  now  raging  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  new  world  is 
called  upon  to  play  an  important  part 
both  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and  in 
the  solution  of  the  post  war  problems, 
acquires  a  new  and  deeper  significance. 

The  new  world  which  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  meant  something  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  addition  of  physical  territory 
to  western  civilization.  It  meant  a  new 
world  in  which  ideas  of  far-reaching 
cr  political  and  social  significance  were 
destined  profoundly  to  influence  the 
institutions  of  the  Occident. 

I  On  this  vast  continent  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth  came  to  live,  conquer 


nature  and  work  out  a  new  civilization  of 
free  men,  based  on  democracy  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  good  will,  peace,  and  fellowship. 
The  sublime  spirit  of  liberty  and  courage 
that  impelled  the  Discoverer  to  defy  the 
dangers  of  the  unknown  brought  in  its 
wake  the  daring  and  endurance  of  those 
hardy  pioneers  of  all  races  and  creeds 
whose  children  enjoy  today  the  priceless 
heritage  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
forebears  and  are  firmly  resolved  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

Through  all  their  toil  and  suffering,  their 
joys  and  aspirations,  these  men  and  women 
were  upheld  by  a  new  vision  and  a  new 
faith.  Through  them  the  soul  of  human¬ 
ity  advanced  far  on  the  way  to  freedom. 
Thanks  to  them  the  pure  light  of  freedom 
shines  today  in  America  as  a  token  of  hope 
to  countless  thousands  held  in  bondage  in 
other  lands. 
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And  so,  from  that  very  first  hour,  on  that 
wonderful  mornina;  of  Octolx'r  12,  1492, 
when  Columbus  first  saw  land,  America 
was  destined  to  emerge  as  the  continent 
of  peace  and  hope. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Discovery  of 
America  and  in  homage  to  the  Great 
Navigator  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Pan 


American  Union  dedicates  this  issue  of  the 
Bl  lletin.  May  the  memory  of  that  great 
event  imbue  us  with  courage  in  the  present 
critical  hour  and  inspire  us  with  the  vision, 
hope  and  perseverance  necessary  for  Amer¬ 
ica's  part  in  the  stupendous  task  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  our  world  on  the  principles  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  solidarity. 


The  Earliest  Colonial  Policy 
Toward  America:  That  of  Columbus 

SAMUEL  ELIOT  MORISON 

Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University;  Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  X.  R. 


The  colonization  of  America  did  not 
seem  an  essentially  new  problem  to  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  late  fifteenth  century.  Famil¬ 
iar  patterns  and  long-tried  methods  were 
applied  to  bring  the  New  World  under 
European  subjection,  until  hard  American 
facts  forced  a  change.  Colonization,  we 
must  rcmcmlx*r,  is  merely  one  form  of 
conquest,  and  conquest  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  of  Euro-asiatic  folk¬ 
ways,  which  the  ancestors  of  our  Indians 
had  practiced  in  the  New  World  for  several 
millennia  liefore  the  first  conquistador  ap¬ 
peared  from  C’astile.  Even  the  Taino 
people  of  the  .-Xntilles,  whom  Columbus 
repxirted  to  lx:  gentle,  peaceable,  and 
defenseless,  had  conquered  the  Bahamas 
and  most  of  Cuba  from  the  more  primitive 
Siboney  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  themselves  Ix^ing  raided  by  the  Carib. 

Colonization,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
.\merican  history,  means  that  form  of  con¬ 
quest  in  which  some  portion  of  a  people  or 
nation  takes  possession  of  a  territory  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  mother 
country,  and  after  the  conquest  remains  in 
close  political  connection  and  dependence 
on  the  mother  country.  A  colonial  empire 
is  a  collection  of  such  colonies.  Colony  and 
empire,  both  the  words  and  the  things,  are 
of  Roman  origin,  and  the  Spanish  Empire, 
as  it  developed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
tiears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Roman. 
But  the  precedent  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  f)erccived  by  Columbus  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  I  have  not  noted  a  single 


instance  of  these  words  lx*ing  used  by 
Spanish  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Oviedo  and  Las  Casas  always  refer  to 
Spain  as  a  regnum  or  reino,  not  as  imperio, 
and  her  colonies  to  them  are  Las  Indtas  or 
.\ovus  Mundus.  The  word  colony  in  its 
modern  .sense  is  found  in  Richard  Eden’s 
translation  (1555)  of  Peter  Martyr’s  Dec¬ 
ades,  but  Martyr  himself  did  not  use  the 
word  colonia,  and  the  English  commonly 
used  the  term  plantations  for  their  empire, 
until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. ‘ 
Words  are  not  necessarily  conclusive; 
but  in  this  case  the  absence  of  the  two 
Roman  words  strongly  suggests  that  Roman 
precedents  were  not  consciously  followed 
by  Spain.  No  wonder,  for  no  European 
nation  in  the  Middle  .'\ges  had  acquired  a 
colonial  empire — although  Byzantium  in¬ 
herited  one,  and  lost  it.  The  conquests  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  either  incorporated 
in  the  territory  of  the  conquering  power, 
after  passing  through  some  such  temporary 
status  as  a  mark,  or  Ijccame  immediately 
independent  of  the  country  whence  the 
conquerors  came,  as  in  the  case  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Sicily.  None  of  the  overseas 
conquests  of  the  Northmen  maintained  any 
political  connection  with  Scandinavia,  al¬ 
though  individuals  in  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land  might  still  regard  themselves  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  king  of  Norway. 

Portugal  and  Castile  began  to  expand 
overseas  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
by  the  time  Columbus  sailed,  each  had  made 
the  Ijeginning  of  a  colonial  empire.  Castile 
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in  1492  was  completing  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
had  begun  as  early  as  1410.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  between  1439  and  1460  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  three  groups  of  uninhabited  islands 
far  out  in  the  Western  Ocean,  the  Azores, 
the  Madeiras,  and  Cape  Wrdes,  granted 
them  to  feudal  proprietors  called  heredi¬ 
tary  eaptains  who  brought  in  settlers,  al¬ 
lotted  land  on  their  own  terms,  governed 
and  taxed  the  people  by  virtue  of  a  carta  da 
doaqao,  or  a  letter  of  donation,  from  the 
king.  Columbus  was  familiar  with  at  least 
two  of  these  groups  of  islands.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira. 
His  father-in-law  was  the  captain  of  the 
former  island,  and  a  brother-in-law  was 
captain  of  Graciosa  in  the  Azores.  From 
them,  probably,  he  conceived  the  ambition 
of  l^ecoming  governor  and  viceroy  of  what¬ 
ever  uninhabited  islands,  or  lands  peopled 
with  submissive  and  tractable  natives,  that 
he  might  discover.  The  general  resem¬ 
blance  of  Columbus’s  contract  or  “Capitu¬ 
lations”  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  a 
carta  da  doaqao  issued  by  the  king  of  Portugal 
to  one  Fernao  Dulmo,  has  already  been 
noticed.^  And  there  is  a  striking  similarity 
Ijetween  the  first  English  colonial  proprie¬ 
tary  patent,  issued  by  Henry  VII  to  an 
.\ngIo-Portuguese  syndicate  in  1501,  and  a 
carta  da  doaqao  that  one  of  its  members, 
Joao  Fernandes  lavrador,  bad  already  ob¬ 
tained  from  D.  Manuel  of  Portugal.® 

Yet  the  main  ideas  of  Columbus  on 
colonization  were  not  derived  from  these 
.Atlantic  islands.  He  was  inspired  rather 
by  the  trading  empire  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  been  establishing  along  the 
West  .African  coast  for  half  a  century.  Of 
that  he  had  first-hand  knowledge.  In 
Africa  the  Portuguese  sought  not  :o  eolo- 
nize,  but  to  trade;  and  experience  proved 
that  the  West  African  trade  could  best  be 
conducted  between  a  .staple  town  in 
Portugal  (at  first  Lagos,  later  Lisbon),  and 


garrisoned  trading  stations — “factories”  as 
they  were  called  in  English,  fondacas  in 
Italian.  The  most  important  of  these 
Portuguese  factories  was  at  the  fort  of  Sao 
Jorge  da  Mina  on  the  Gold  Coast,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Diogo  d’.Azambuja  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1482. 
Columbus  either  took  part  in  d’Azambuja's 
expedition,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  made  a 
voyage  thither  on  a  Portuguese  ship  a 
year  or  two  later.  He  was  certainly  well 
acquainted  with  Portuguese  West  .Africa, 
for  numerous  data  in  his  Journal  of  the 
First  Voyage  to  America  show  that  Guinea, 
as  he  called  West  .Africa,  was  his  frame  of 
reference.  .And  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  four  basic  colonial  policies  1 
and  procedures  which  Columbus  pursued  [j 
in  .America  were  derived  from  the  policy  j 
and  practice  of  the  Portuguese  toward  ' 
their  trading  empire  in  West  .Afriea. 

First  and  most  important  was  this  trad¬ 
ing  empire  concept.  Columbus  conceived  g 
of  empire  in  terms  of  a  regulated  govern-  ; 
ment  trade  between  a  designated  staple  I 
town  in  the  mother  country  and  a  chain  I 
of  fortified  and  garrisoned  factories,  which  j 
would  serve  as  a  center  of  exchange  with 
the  natives  and  as  storage  places  for  com¬ 
modities  between  fleet  sailings.  In  the 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  Sovereigns  from 
Seville  about  .April  10,  1493,  immediately  j 
after  his  return  from  the  First  Voyage,*  | 
he  proposed  to  establish  three  or  four  p 
towns  in  Hispaniola  as  centers  of  gold  j 
gathering,  to  confine  shipping  to  one  or  Ij 
more  ports  on  this  island,  and  to  make  I 
C’.adiz  the  staple  town  for  the  colonial  fj 
trade  in  Castile.  With  the  change  from  I 
C'adiz  to  Seville,  and  the  addition  of  other  | 
ports  of  entry  on  the  mainland,  such  as  | 
Vera  Cruz,  Porto  Bello,  and  Cartagena,  i 
this  suggestion  of  Columbus  became  a  basic  | 
principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  policy, 
one  that  was  never  departed  from  until 
the  very  end  of  the  colonial  regime.  But 
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the  addition  of  mining  and  agricultural 
colonies  to  the  trading  factories  gave  the 
Spanish  empire  as  early  as  1500  a  very 
different  complexion  from  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  Africa  and  India. 

The  second  colonial  principle  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  learned  from  the  Portuguese  was 
exclusiveness.  Portugal  from  the  first  had 
attempted  to  preempt  the  trade  of  the  West 
.-\frican  coast  for  herself.  .\  series  of  papal 
bulls  gave  her  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
that  coast  “up  to  the  Indians,”  *  and  inter¬ 
lopers  were  roughly  handled.  war  had 
been  fought  with  C^astile  over  this  very 
question:  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  in 
the  Treaty  of  Alcagovas  (1481),  C'astile 
recognized  the  e.xclusivc  rights  of  Portugal 
along  the  West  Africa  coast.  This  treaty, 
confirmed  by  the  papal  bull  Aelerni  Regis, 
was  respected  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile 
in  their  instructions  to  Columbus  for  his 
First  \'oyagc.  He  was  ordered  not  to 
visit  the  Guinea  Coast.  Castile  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  exclusive  jjolicy  as  Portu¬ 
gal,  when  her  fleets  discovered  .something 
sufficiently  valuable  to  keep  for  her  own 
people. 

One  sentence  in  C.olumbus's  Journal 
suggests  that  he  at  first  thought  of  a  more 
liberal  policy.  Writing  at  Baracoa  in 
Cuba  on  November  27,  1492,  he  says, 

Your  Highnesses  ought  not  to  consent  that  any 
foreigner  do  business  or  set  foot  here,  except 
Christian  Catholics,  since  this  was  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise,  that  it  should  be  for 
the  enhancement  and  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion,  nor  should  anyone  who  is  not  a  good 
Christian  come  to  these  parts.* 

Columbus  evidently  meant  to  admit  his 
own  countrymen  and  other  Christian  Euro¬ 
peans  to  the  trade.  But  he  was  overruled 
at  Barcelona,  and  Columbus  furnished  the 
information  on  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella  obtained  the  papal  bulls  of  1493  giv¬ 
ing  them  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
new  discoveries.  Charles  later  invited 
bis  German  and  Italian  subjects  to  carry 
4MI747— 42 - 2 


on  trade  with  the  Indies,  but  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  confined  it  strietly  to  Cas¬ 
tilians. 

Conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
as  a  colonial  policy,  may  have  come  di¬ 
rectly  to  Columbus  as  a  religious  inspira¬ 
tion;  but  he  had  already  seen  it  practiced 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Afriea.  Azurara,  the 
chronicler  of  Guinea,  is  loud  in  his  praise 
of  the  conversions  effected  by  D.  Hen- 
rique,  both  in  Africa  itself  and  on  natives 
brought  to  Portugal  as  slaves.^  By  1481 
a  considerable  numl^er  of  Negro  chiefs  had 
embraced  the  faith,  and  the  possibilities  of 
Sao  Jorge  da  Mina  as  a  center  for  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  were  so  promis¬ 
ing  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV  conceded  a  full 
indulgence  for  their  sins  to  all  Christians 
who  might  die  there.® 

Columbus  had  conversion  of  the  heathen 
very  much  at  heart.  His  allusions  to  con¬ 
version  are  so  frequent,  and  his  efforts  in 
that  direction  so  unwearied,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  sincerity.  If  he  took  no  priest 
on  his  First  Voyage,  neither  did  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  on  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
because  a  voyage  of  discovery  or  explora¬ 
tion  offered  no  opportunity  for  conver¬ 
sion.  In  the  letter  of  April  10,  1493, 
Columbus  requests  that  sufficient  priests 
be  sent  out  on  his  second  and  colonizing 
voyage  “for  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  for  divine  worship  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians.”  The  very 
meagre  results  from  Fr.  Bull  and  the 
other  religiosos  who  accompanied  him  to 
Hispaniola  in  1493  were  a  constant  source 
of  grief  to  Columbus,  and  frequent  efforts 
were  made  by  him,  even  in  his  last  will 
and  testament,  to  step  up  the  work  of  con¬ 
version.  The  Spaniards  later  made  great 
improvements  in  conversion  technique, 
and  brought  practically  the  whole  of  the 
native  population  of  the  mainland  within 
the  fold  of  the  Church.  But  when  w  e  come 
to  the  English  colonies  in  Virginia  and 
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New  England  we  find  the  same  disparity 
l)etween  pious  intention  and  practical 
results  that  prevailed  in  fifteenth  century 
Hispaniola. 

The  slave  trade  as  a  colonial  practice  was 
closely  connected  with  conversion  as  a 
colonial  policy;  the  iniquities  of  the  one 
were  excused  by  the  opportunities  it  af¬ 
forded  for  the  other,  and  the  heathen  were 
deemed  lucky  to  exchange  freedom  for 
their  souls’  salvation.  .Slaves  had  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Por¬ 
tugal’s  trading  empire.  They  were  ob¬ 
tained  not  only  directly,  but  by  purchase 
from  friendly  native  potentates,  who  them¬ 
selves  had  obtained  the  slaves  by  warfare, 
raids  or  barter.  C'olumbus  never  author¬ 
ized  slaving  raids  on  the  friendly  .Xrawak. 


,N  AMERK:.AN  fNlON 

although  they  were  made  in  his  time, 
notably  by  Alonso  de  Hqjcda.  But  he 
considered  it  natural  and  projjcr  to  sell 
any  Arawak  who  reljelled,  or  any  Carib. 
regardless  of  his  conduct,  into  slavery  in 
Spain.  In  the  Torres  Memorandum  of 
February  4,  1494,  Columbus  proposed  to 
build  a  fleet  of  boats  to  raid  the  Caribliee 
Islands  and  obtain  a  supply  of  captives  for 
shipment  home,  as  a  means  of  paying  for 
the  cattle  and  other  supplies  needed  for 
Hispaniola.  He  advanced  the  familiar 
Portuguese  argument  that  this  would  be 
all  for  “the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  said 
Cariihales.’’'  *  This  was  the  one  proposal 
in  the  Torres  Memorandum  toward  which 
the  Sovereigns  showed  no  enthusiasm. 
They  wished  to  hear  more  on  the  subject 
from  the  .Admiral,  before  deciding.  Ig¬ 
noring  this  caution,  he  began  to  ship  home 
Indian  slaves  in  1495;  and  persisted  in  so 
doing  despite  a  distinct  rebuke  from  the 
Queen.  These  wretched  creatures  proved 
so  useless  as  workers  in  Spain  that  the 
American  Indian  slave  trade  died  a 
natural  death. 

We  may  then  infer  Ixjth  from  what 
C'olumbus  said  and  from  what  he  did,  that 
his  original  colonial  policy,  through  the 
year  1493,  consisted  of  four  principles  of 
Portuguese  origin;  (1)  the  establishment  of 
a  new  trading  empire  in  the  Far  East;  (2) 
exclusion  of  all  but  Catholic  Christians 
from  its  Ijenefits;  (3)  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  C'hristianity;  and  (4)  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  hostile  or  recalcitrant  na¬ 
tives,  as  a  method  of  punishment  and  a 
source  of  profit. 

There  is  no  internal  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  these  principles  or  objects,  as  has 
been  alleged  by  Vignaud,  Carbia,  and 
Cecil  Jane.  They  have  argued  that  C.olum- 
bus  did  not  expect  to  reach  the  Orient, 
Ix'cause  his  cargo  included  nothing  that 
would  have  Ijeen  any  use  in  C.hina,  India 
or  Japan — only  such  cheap  trading  truck 
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as  silass  beads,  hawks’  Ix'lls  and  scarlet 
cloth,  which  the  Portuguese  used  in  their 
West  African  trade.  But  V’asco  da  Gama 
■  carried  exactly  the  same  sort  of  truck  in 
1  1498,  and  nobody  denies  that  he  sought  to 
i  establish  a  trading  factory  in  India.  It  has 
1  also  iKcn  argued  that  the  Spanish  Sover¬ 
eigns  could  not  have  lx;cn  so  naive  as  to 
suppose  that  Columbus  with  three  ships 
and  ninety  men  could  establish  a  trading 
colony  on  the  shores  of  a  powerful  oriental 
kingdom.  But  the  German  geographer, 
.\luntzer,  when  urgingD.  Joao  II  to  finance 
a  voyage  west  to  the  Orient  in  1493,  wrote, 
“O  what  glory  you  would  gain,  if  you  made 
the  habitable  Orient  known  to  the  Occi¬ 
dent,  and  what  profits  would  its  commerce 
give  you,  for  you  would  make  these  islands 
of  the  Orient  tributaries,  and  their  kings 
amazed  would  quietly  submit  toyour  sovereignty" 
The  fact  is  that  European  ignorance  of 
the  Far  East  in  1492  was  abysmal,  and 
('olumbus  expected  kings  of  the  Orient  to 
offer  no  more  opposition  to  “peaceful 
penetration”  by  Spain  than  the  kings  of 
[  Guinea  had  to  Portugal.  Similarly,  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  would  lie  well  pleased 
with  gifts  of  red  caps,  brass  rings,  and 
glass  lieads.  Columbus  proposed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  greater  Sao  Jorge  da  Mina  on 
one  of  the  islands  outlying  China,  such  as 
were  depicted  in  great  numlx'rs  on  Be- 
!  haim’s  globe.  This  post  would  Ix'come  a 
vast  place  of  exchange  for  products  of  the 
Far  East  with  those  of  Spain,  and  a  center 
of  Christian  missionary  effort;  the  reve- 
1  nues  thereof  would  enrich  him  and  his 
family  forever. 

It  has  generally  escaped  notice  that  the 
s  sort  of  empire  that  Columbus  had  in  mind 
i  was  actually  established  by  Spain  eighty 
i-  years  later,  when  Legaspi  founded  Manila, 
h  For  more  than  two  centuries  Manila  was 
a  gorgeous  trading  factory — a  place  of  ex- 
change  for  Spanish  and  Mexican  products 
with  those  of  China,  Japan,  the  Moluccas, 


and  India,  as  well  as  a  center  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  Far  East.  .Ml  the  Spanish 
colonists  e.xcept  some  of  the  friars  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade,  even  the  friars  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  trade  for  their  revenue, 
and  practically  nothing  was  done  to  ex¬ 
ploit  and  develop  Luzon  outside  Manila, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  archipelago. 
Hence  it  was  in  Manila  that  Spain  finally 
realized  the  original  colonial  policy  of 
Columbus,  built  around  the  trading  em¬ 
pire  concept. 

Only  gradually  did  the  facts  of  the  New 
World  of  his  discovery  alter  Columbus's 
conception  of  the  Orient  of  his  dreams. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  when  exploring 
San  Salvador  was  to  establish  a  fortress 
there,  obviously  as  an  armed  trading  post. 
Believing,  however,  that  he  had  touched 
only  the  fringe  of  the  Orient,  he  continued 
his  quest  for  Cipangu  and  Cathay.  The 
same  thought  recurred  at  Rio  de  Mares 
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(Puerto  Gibara).  As  the  wonders  of  Culja 
opened  up,  and  the  defenselessness  of  the 
Aravvak  was  repeatedly  demonstrated,  he 
began  to  think  of  colonization  and  exploi¬ 
tation  as  well.  Puerto  Cayo  Moa,  with 
its  pines  and  water  power,  he  de.signated 
as  a  site  for  shipbuilding;  and  a  passage 
written  in  his  Journal  at  Baracoa  on 
November  27,  1492,  shows  how  he  was 
trying  to  fit  the  parts  of  this  strange  world 
into  his  trading  facton,-  concept  of  empire: 
“Profitable  things  without  number.  .  .  . 

city  and  fortress  to  be  built  in  these 
parts,  and  these  countries  converted.  .  .  . 
The  rivers  arc  not  like  those  of  Guinea.  .  .  . 
No  foreigner  e.xcept  C^atholic  Christians 
to  be  allowed  to  do  business  or  set  foot 
here.”  “ 

So  far,  Columbus  had  been  disappointed 
by  the  scarcity  of  gold  objects,  with  which 
he  had  hoped  to  begin  a  profitable  trade. 
But  he  was  greatly  encouraged  on  reaching 
Hispaniola  to  find  caciques  who  diflTcred 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  his  con¬ 
ception  of  an  oriental  potentate.  Gold 
there  was  abundant  and  cheap,  the  mines 
of  Cibao  (could  they  be  Cipangu?)  were 
not  far  away.  Indeed  the  Rio  Yaque  del 
Norte  turned  out  to  be  just  such  a  Pactolus 
as  the  Portuguese  had  sought  in  Africa. 
.•\ftcr  the  loss  of  the  Santa  .\faria  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  Columbus  established  his  first 
temporary  trading  factor\%  the  fortress  of 
La  Navidad,  and  left  a  garrison  which  was 
instructed  to  search  for  “the  mine”  and 
seek  out  a  better  trading-factory  site  in  his 
ab.sence. 

Columbus  is  first  known  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  colonial  policy  to  the  Sovereigns 
in  his  letter  to  them  written  at  Seville  at 
Eastertide,  1493.  That  letter  is  highly 
realistic  in  that  it  assumes  that  gold  would 
be  the  only  object  to  draw  Spaniards  to 
Hispaniola.  They  are  to  build  houses  and 
become  proper  settlers,  and  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  mine  gold  and  trade  in  gold 


under  license  and  strict  control,  giving  tht 
Crown  half  their  profits.  There  w  ill  be  a  ’ 
closed  season  on  gold  gathering,  so  that 
food  may  be  jiroduced.  Not  more  than 
four  settlements  arc  to  be  established  in 
Hispaniola,  and  all  trade  with  the  Spanish  : 
Indies  is  to  be  carried  on  between  Cadiz 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  a  designated  port  or 
ports  in  the  island.  In  other  words.  Co¬ 
lumbus  projects  a  trading-factory  colony  j 
like  Sao  Jorge,  with  a  sufficient  Spanish  | 
population  to  mine  gold  and  produce  food.  ; 
He  has  observed  that  the  natives  have  only  j 
limited  amounts  of  gold  in  their  possession,  1 
which  will  soon  be  exhausted  by  trade,  it 
and  proposes  that  the  Spaniards  go  after  it  I 
themselves.  j 

The  Second  \’oyagc  to  the  New  World?  j 
with  seventeen  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  | 
to  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  organized  for  - 
colonization  along  the  lines  that  Columbus 
suggested.  Hispaniola  was  to  be  a  crown  ;; 
colony  of  the  trading-factory  type,  with  a  ' 
majority  of  the  settlers  and  all  the  garrison  >: 
on  the  royal  pay  roll.  \’oluntcer  settlers  ; 
are  welcome,  provided  they  obey  the  gold 
and  other  regulations.  Trade  is  to  be 
conducted  only  with  the  barter  truck 
provided  by  the  government;  private  I 
trading  is  prohibited.  No  vessels  may  sail ! 
to  “the  Indies”  without  royal  license.*^ J: 
Missionary  priests  are  provided,  and  the  j 
settlers  must  treat  the  natives  kindly  so  n 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  be  broui:  ; 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Apart  | 
from  these  general  stipulations,  Columbus  i 
was  given  a  completely  free  hand  by  the  j 
Sovereigns  as  to  administration  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  colony. 

Columbus  established  his  trading-factory  ; 
at  Isabela  on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola 
on  January  2,  1494.  Like  every  other  first  * 
settlement  of  a  European  power  in  .Amer-  ) 
ica,  like  Roanoke  Island,  St.  Croix,  the  fort  | 
on  the  Sagadahoc,  and  the  first  Dutch  post 
on  the  Hudson,  the  site  proved  unsuitable  i 
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and  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Admiral's 
efforts  to  build  Isabela  as  a  permanent  city 
of  stone  indicates  that  the  splendid  Sao 
Jorge  da  Mina  was  still  in  the  back  of  his 
mind.  Homes  for  the  settlers  were  all 
within  the  town,  which  at  once  became 
overcrowded  and  sickly;  Columbus's  first 
mistake  was  in  bringing  too  many  people. 
The  level  plain  outside  was  promptly  put 
under  the  plow,  and  the  seeds,  vines,  and 
rattoons  with  which  Columbus  had  pro¬ 
vided  himself  were  sown  or  set  out;  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry  were  turned  loose  to 
breed  and  multiply.  It  had  been  his  plan 
to  provide  the  people  with  wine  and  food 
from  Spain  until  the  new  crops  were  har¬ 
vested  and  the  flocks  and  herds  increased 
and  the  vines  bore  grapes;  but  it  proved 


impossible  to  make  anyone  pay  attention 
to  agriculture  when  fabulous  mines  of  gold 
were  at  their  back  doors.  The  first  colony 
in  the  New  \Vorld  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  glorified  gold  hunt.  So, 
over  a  century  later,  at  Jamestown,  the 
paternal  efforts  of  the  \'irginia  Company 
to  diversify  production  and  make  the  col¬ 
ony  self-sustaining  in  food,  were  thwarted 
by  the  desire  of  every  emigrating  English¬ 
man,  whether  peasant,  artisan,  vigneron, 
ironworker,  or  lumber-jack,  to  grow  to¬ 
bacco  and  make  a  cash  crop. 

One  of  the  wi.sest  things  Columbus  ever 
wrote  on  a  colonial  policy  was  his  state¬ 
ment  about  food,  in  the  Memorandum  of 
February  4,  1494;  “The  preservation  of 
health  .  .  .  depends  on  these  people  being 
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provided  with  ihe  jirovisions  that  they  arc 
accustomed  to  in  Spain."  This  he  had 
learned  from  the  Portuguese.  Nothine;  in 
the  African  West  Coast  diet,  except  fish, 
was  grateful  to  European  stomachs,  and 
many  of  the  fish  were  poisonous.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  Portuguese  made  no  .serious 
attempt  to  ‘"live  ofi  the  country”  in  West 
•Africa;  if  they  had.  it  would  have  led  to 
sickness,  discontent,  and  mutiny.  So,  when 
Columbus  left  his  garrison  at  La  Navidad  on 
Hispaniola  in  January.  1493,  he  stripped 
himself  of  ship  jtrovisions  such  as  wine. 
bi.scuit,  and  salt  meat,  in  order  to  supjtly 
the  garrison  against  his  return,  and  chose 
rather  to  put  .Mm's  crew  on  a  diet  of  cas¬ 
sava  and  native  roots,  because  the  home¬ 
ward  vovage  was  expected  to  last  only  a 
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few  weeks.  In  the  Torres  Memorandum 
that  Columbus  sent  to  Spain  on  February 
4,  1494,  by  the  fleet  that  brought  out  the 
first  colony,  he  warned  the  Sovereigns: 

The  preservation  of  health,  under  God,  depends 
on  these  pseople  being  provided  with  the  provisions 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  in  Spain,  for  none  of 
them,  nor  others  who  may  come  later,  can  serve 
their  Highnesses  unless  they  are  healthy.  And 
this  provision  must  last  until  a  supply  can  be 
secured  from  what  is  sown  and  planted  here,  1 
mean  from  wheat  and  barley  and  vines.  >3 

This  food  problem  gave  Columbus  as  a 
colonial  administrator  more  headaches 
than  any  other,  except  the  control  of  gold. 
It  was  so  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep 
the  colony  supplied  with  Spanish  food  and 
wine  that  he  made  repeated  efforts  Ixjth  to 
induce  his  people  to  raise  crops  and  cattle, 
which  they  steadfa.stly  refused  to  do,  and 
to  accustom  them  to  live  on  cassava  and 
corn  bread,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes," 
local  fish  and  the  hutia,  the  one  edible 
quadruped  of  the  .Antilles.  This  the\ 
would  only  do  if  compelled  by  necessity; 
in  particular,  they  complained  against 
being  compelled  to  drink  water  instead  of 
wine.  Columbus  even  adopted  the  des¬ 
perate  expedient  of  sending  Pedro  Mar- 
garit  roaming  about  Hispaniola  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  men,  in  order  to  accustom 
them  to  the  native  food,  and  to  release  the 
scanty  Spanish  provisions  for  the  sick  and 
the  builders  of  Isabela.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  before  the  Spaniards  managed  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  Indian  diet,  and 
many  more  before  the  colony  became  self- 
sufficing.  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Columbian  regime  was  its  failure  to 
keep  the  Spaniards  supplied  with  wine  and 
food  from  home.  The  Columbus  brother? 
were  charged  with  using  Spanish  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  political  purposes,  giving  them 
freely  to  the  loyal  and  industrious,  and 
withholding  them  from  the  lazy  and  re¬ 
bellious.'’  So  many  complaints  of  thl< 
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nature  reached  the  Queen,  that  she  ordered 
Columbus  to  make  an  equal  rather  than  a 
just  distribution  of  the  supply. 

Columbus’s  discovery  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  depended  on  European  col¬ 
onists  being  supplied  with  European  food  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
Americas  well  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  ^V’e  are  all  familiar  with  the  “starv¬ 
ing  times”  in  a  land  of  plenty  at  James¬ 
town,  Plymouth,  and  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  complaints  of  Columbus’s  first  colo¬ 
nists  are  echoed  by  one  of  John  Winthrop's 
in  1631:  “we  do  not  know  how  longe  we 
may  subseiste  for  we  can  not  live  her  withe- 
ought  provisseyenes  from  ould  eignland.”*® 
.\  sea  voyage  in  itself  was  debilitating  to 
colonists  who  were  not  seamen  and  so  had 
no  exercise  e.xcept  to  their  .stomach  muscles. 
\o  sooner  did  a  colony  land  than  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  started  pumping  new  germs  into 
the  European  blood  stream;  and  if  the 
Indians  were  kind,  spirochaeta  pallida  got 
in  her  deadly  work.  If  in  addition  the  un¬ 
happy  pioneer’s  stomach  was  subjected  to 
water,  cassava,  and  corn  it  broke  him  up 
completely.  Even  in  our  own  day,  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  prefer  their  own  to 
American  food:  Italians  import  their  pasta. 
and  Orientals  their  rice.  Readers  of  R61- 
vaag's  Giants  in  the  Earth  will  remember 
Beret’s  feeling  of  horror  and  repulsion  at 
the  eating  of  prairie  dogs,  which  from  her 
Old-World  point  of  view  were  “troll  food.” 

IVithin  a  year  of  the  founding  of  Isabela, 
Columbus’s  trading-factory  policy  had 
broken  down.  The  basic  rea.son  was  the  fact 
that  the  Taino  were  not  natural  traders, 
like  the  Negroes  of  West  Africa.  The  gold 
ornaments  that  they  displayed  and  sold 
cheap  to  the  Spaniards  were  their  family 
heirlooms  and  plate;  when  these  were  gone, 
more  gold  could  be  provided  only  by  the 
laborious  process  of  mining.  “Consumer 
demand”  among  these  Indians  was  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  when  every  Indian  had  a 
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few  hawks’  bells,  glass  beads,  bits  of  brass, 
and  some  scarlet  cloth.  They  could  not  be 
tempted  to  work  by  a  display  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  goods.  So,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  fortunate  Portuguese  were  successfully 
extending  their  trading  empire  among 
people  who  had  a  brisk  demand  for  Euro¬ 
pean  goods,  and  unlimited  supplies  of 
spices,  drugs,  gems,  and  precious  metals  to 
pay  for  them,  Columbus  was  forced  to 
adopt  a  new  technique  in  order  to  procure 
even  a  limited  amount  of  gold.  By  the 
end  of  1494  Isabela  was  no  longer  a  trading 
factory.  It  was  the  center  of  a  mining 
colony,  based  on  slave  labor  and  tribute. 
Columbus  not  only  exacted  a  tribute  from 
natives  in  the  form  of  gold  dust,  but  he 
sent  to  Spain  for  expert  metallurgists  who 
acted  as  bosses  to  gangs  of  Arawak  captives 
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who  delved  wherever  “pay  dirt”  was  found, 
and  panned  out  gold  from  river-beds. 

There  were  other  causes  of  the  transition 
from  trading  to  mining,  and  finally  to 
mining  and  agriculture,  all  these  causes 
being  so  integrated  that  they  are  difficult 
to  isolate.  The  rascally  coopers  of  Cadiz, 
who  sent  Columbus  to  sea  with  leaky  casks 
that  wasted  his  precious  wine,  the  scoun¬ 
drelly  ship-chandlers  of  Seville,  who  gave 
short  measures  of  bread  and  meat,  caused 
Spanish  food  and  wine  to  be  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  in  Hispaniola.  Columbus's  expe¬ 
dient  of  turning  men  loose  to  forage  for 
themselves  so  terrorized  the  Indians  that 
they  revolted,  which  gave  the  Spaniards 
captive  lalxjr  to  exploit  in  the  mines  or  to 
export  to  Spain.  The  quick  exhaustion  of 
Indian  gold  supplies  bitterly  disappointed 
Spaniards  who  had  come  over  with  the 
sole  idea  of  getting  rich  quick.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  do  honest  work,  and  had  to  Ixi 
subjected  to  heavy  and  (to  their  proud 
natures)  intolerable  discipline  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  brothers,  whose  iron  rule  they 
were  the  less  willing  to  liear  because  it 
was  “foreign.”  The  natives  were  not 
licing  converted,  but  terrorized,  enslaved, 
and  exterminated.  Columbus,  knowing 
that  his  colony  w'as  still  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  Castile, 
turned  to  another  policy  of  his  Portuguese 
teachers,  the  slave  trade;  this,  and  the 
loud  complaints  of  their  subjects  against 
Columbus,  caused  the  Sovereigns  to  with¬ 
draw  their  support  and  favor. 

Especially  significant  is  the  explanation 
of  Michele  de  Cuneo,  Columbus’s  Genoese 
shipmate,  as  to  the  reason  why,  after 
eighteen  months’  occupation,  Hispaniola 
was  producing  no  European  food.  “Al¬ 
though  the  soil  is  very  black  and  good  they 
have  not  yet  found  the  way  nor  the  time 
to  plant;  the  reason  is  that  nobody  wants  to 
live  in  these  countries.”  Everybody  wished 
to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  gold  and  go 


home  to  spend  it;  nobody  cared  to  become  | 
a  permanent  colonist.  By  1496,  says  Las  i 
Casas,  the  only  oath  heard  in  Isabela  was  ; 
asi  Dios  me  lleve  a  Castilla,  “as  God  may  take 
me  to  Castile!"’ 

How  often  that  cry  echoed  in  the  early 
history  of  the  French  and  English  colonies! 
One  recalls  in  particular  Sir  Thomas 
Dale’s  letter  from  Virginia  in  1611: 
“everie  man  allmost  laments  himself  of  j 
Ijeing  here,  and  murmurs  at  his  present 
state  .  .  .”  **  Few  .\mericans  today  can  } 
imagine  how  unpopular  their  countries  : 
were  among  the  first  Europieans,  and 
what  heroism  and  persistence  were  needed  ! 
Ijefore  substantial  settlers  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  their  homes  in  the  New 
World.  The  vast  majority  of  our  earliest 
pioneers,  whether  .Spanish,  Portuguese,  j 
English,  French,  or  Dutch,  were  un¬ 
adaptable,  unreasonable,  nostalgic,  com¬ 
plaining  or  cowardly.  All  honor  to  the 
.saving  remnant ! 

By  1496,  when  Columbus  returned  to 
Spain,  almost  everyone  regarded  the  first  ; 
European  colony  in  the  New  World  as  a 
costly  failure.  Even  the  gold  was  no 
good,  according  to  the  malicious  report 
of  a  Sevillian  goldsmith  who  had  preceded 
the  Admiral  home.  Columbus  feared  lest 
the  entire  force  of  Spaniards  be  withdrawn 
and  the  colony  abandoned  to  the  Indians; 
that  might  well  have  happened,  but  for 
his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  for  the  fact 
that  the  honor  of  his  Sovereigns  was 
engaged  in  the  Enterprise.  As  it  was, 
ten  months  elapsed  after  his  return  home 
before  the  Admiral  could  procure  any 
action  toward  strengthening  and  rein¬ 
forcing  the  colony. 

In  .\pril  1497,  he  finally  obtained  the 
attention  of  the  Sovereigns,  who  began 
issuing  numerous  orders  about  Hispaniola. 
In  general,  these  orders  implied  a  mixed 
trading-factory  and  mining  technique,  j 
new  and  really  suitable  site  for  the  j 
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I'actory,  Santo  Domingo,  where  the  Jaina 
River  made  a  good  harbor  on  the  south 
coast,  had  been  selected  by  Columbus 
l^efore  he  sailed  home,  and  the  Sovereigns 
approved  the  abandonment  of  Isabela. 
They  authorized  him  to  recruit  three 
hundred  persons  on  the  royal  pay  roll, 
fifty  volunteers  who  were  allowed  main¬ 
tenance  only,  and  thirty  women  who 
were  to  have  neither  pay  nor  maintenance. 
.\pparently  these  poor  creatures  who  had 
TO  work  their  passage  were  the  first 
Euro|x*an  women  who  came  to  the  New 
World. 

One  article  in  the  instructions  and 
orders  of  1 497  marked  a  new  departure  in 
colonial  policy.  Columbus  was  author¬ 
ized  to  allot  planting  lands  to  individuals. 
Thus  early,  he  and  his  Sovereigns  learned  a 
lesson  that  every  other  colonizing  power 


had  to  learn  anew;  that  only  private 
property  in  land  could  persuade  Euro¬ 
peans  to  stay  in  America.  The  other  new 
departure  was  the  offer  of  free  pardon  to 
criminals  if  they  would  go  with  the  Admiral 
to  Hispaniola  and  stay  for  a  period  of  one 
to  two  years,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed. 
This  became  a  basic  law  of  Spanish  colonial 
policy,  and  the  same  expedient  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  every  other  colonizing  power 
in  America.  With  some  reason  Dr. 
Johnson  once  exclaimed  to  Boswell, 
“America,  sir,  is  a  nation  of  convicts!”  ** 
.\gain  a  vicious  circle  was  established. 
Criminal  elements  sent  to  the  colony  made 
the  Spaniards  there  all  the  more  difficult 
to  manage.  Columbus  cut  short  his 
Third  Voyage  when  on  the  verge  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Cubagua, 
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ficcause  of  a  premonition  that  all  was  not 
well  in  Hispaniola.  (This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Admiral’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  colonial  administrator  e:ot  in  his 
way  as  an  explorer,  or  vice  versa.)  When 
he  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  end  of 
August  1498,  the  rebellion  of  Roldan  was 
in  full  swing,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
loyal  colonists,  now  reduced  to  a  few 
hundred  in  number,  were  down  with 
syphilis.  Columbus  had  so  few  loyal  and 
healthy  men  at  his  disposal  that  he  was 
forced  to  make  terms  with  Roldan,  and 
in  this  capitulation  we  find  for  the  first 
time  the  reparlirnientos  which  became  a 
basic  Spanish  colonial  institution. 

The  repartimunto  furthered  the  transition 
from  a  trading  to  an  agricultural  colony, 
and  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  and 
lasting  thing  that  Columbus  accomplished 
in  colonial  poliev.  A  section  of  land  with 
the  Indians  who  tilled  it  was  granted  to  each 
one  of  Roldan’s  men,  the  unit  being  enough 
land  to  grow’  10,000  cassava  plants.  Both 
land  and  Indians  were  the  Spaniard’s  to 
have  and  to  hold.  The.se  repartimientos 
served  a  triple  purpose.  They  induced 
many  roving  Spaniards  to  .settle  down  as 
farmers,  provided  them  with  native  labor, 
and  relieved  the  Indians  of  the  intolerable 
gold  tribute.  But  the  repartimientos  did  not 
at  first  solve  the  problem  of  making  the 
colony  pay,  or  decrease  the  unpopularity 
of  Columbus  among  the  colonists.  The 
arrival  of  Bobadilla  and  the  sending  home 
of  the  Admiral  and  his  brothers  in  1500 
ended  an  impossible  situation,  and  re¬ 
moved  Columbus  from  any  further  in¬ 
fluence  on  colonial  policy.  He  did  indeed 
attempt  to  start  a  new  trading  factory  on 
the  mainland,  Santa  Maria  de  Belen,  on 
his  Fourth  X’oyagc;  but  the  Guaymi  In- 
dian.s,  more  wailike  than  the  Arawak. 
promptly  broke  that  up;  and  Columbus, 
after  being  marooned  for  a  year  in  Jamaica, 
returned  to  Spain  to  die. 


Thus  C’olumbus.  unsuccessful  as  he  was  I 
as  a  colonial  administrator,  initiated  and  I 
applied  the  earliest  colonial  policy  toward  I 
•America.  He  envisaged  a  trading-factory  r 
on  the  Portuguese  .African  model,  where  a  I 
Spanish  garrison  would  conduct  trade  with  L 
the  natives,  for  the  profit  of  the  crown,  the  I 
crown  paying  all  expenses  and  providing  I 
the  garrison  with  food  from  home  until  I 
they  could  grow  their  own.  He  also 
planned  a  large-scale  conversion  of  the  , 
natives  to  Christianity.  This  policy  broke 
down  almost  at  once  because  the  Taino 
were  not  a  trading  people,  because  the  I 
Spaniards,  to  get  the  desired  gold,  had  to  ’ 
exploit,  and  because  of  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  transporting  Spanish  provi-  | 
sions  to  .America.  C.olumbus  then  at-  I; 
tempted  to  procure  profits  by  an  Indian  | 
slave  trade,  and  by  mining  gold  with  com-  | 
pulsory  labor.  Both  these  expedients  failed.  I 
He  then  moved  away  further  from  the  f 
trading-factory  concept  by  making  pri-  !' 
vate  allotments  of  land  and  of  native  lalxir  s 
to  individuals.  Thus  the  .Admiral  himself  | 
applied  to  his  ill-advised  policy  of  Portu-  I 
guese  origin,  the  main  correctives — a  land 
and  lalxjr  policy— that  j)ut  the  .Spanish 
Empire  on  a  sound  basis. 

Notwithstanding  the  priority  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  every  other  colonizing  power  in 
.America  made  the  same  mistakes  as  he. 
The  Portuguese  in  Brazil,  the  French  in 
Canada,  the  English  in  Virginia  and  New  ‘ 
England,  began  with  trading  posts  and  gold  ^ 
hunting,  and  sooner  or  later  ended  with  " 
farms.  They  too  went  through  “starving  - 
times,”  not  because  provisions  were  want¬ 
ing  in  America,  but  because  they  w'ere  too  ; 
choosy,  or  their  stomachs  too  quea.sy,  for  ' 
.American  food.  Their  settlements  were 
rendered  miserable  bv  discontented,  mu-  ; 
tinous,  and  criminal  pioneers  who  were  in-  • 
terested  only  in  getting  rich  quick  and  go-  [ 
ing  home  to  spend  ill-gotten  gains.  Lord  ; 
Bacon’s  wise  advice  in  his  essay  0/  | 
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Flantalions  was  based  on  the  cxj^icrience 
of  early  Virginia;  but  it  miitht  as  well 
have  been  based  on  the  experience  of 
Columbus  and  the  Spaniards. 

NOTES 

1.  The  \ew  English  Dictionary  has  an  excellent 
short  essay  on  the  word  colony.  Eden’s  first  use 
is  in  Decades  oj  the  Newe  U'orlde  (1555)  11  i  56 
(also  in  .\rber  First  Three  English  Books  on  Amer¬ 
ica,  p.  110):  “vppon  the  bankes  whereof,  Ix-inge 
verve  frutefiill  of  trees  and  grasse,  they  entended 
to  playnte  their  newe  colonie  or  habitacion.”  This 
is  a  translation  of  Peter  Martyr’s  De  Orbe  ^\ouo 
Decades  (.\lcala  1516),  sig.  d  iiii  reverse:  “in 
cuius  ripa  herbida  et  arborifera  figere  pedem 
statuunt:  licet  parvo  lentoque  alveo  constet.” 
Plantation  was  a  most  common  English  word  for 
colony  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

2.  Joachim  Bensaude  Lacunes  et  Surprises  dans 
I'Histoire  des  Decouvertes  Maritimes,  I'  Partie, 
Coimbra,  1930. 

3.  S.  E.  Morison  Portuguese  Voyages  to  America 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (1940)  p.  67.  Williamson 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  these  documents 
in  his  Voyages  of  the  Cabots. 

4.  Best  text  is  Raccolta  Colornbiana  I  i  (1932) 
136-38;  facsimile  and  poor  translation  in  J.  B. 
Thacher  Columbus  III  98-113.  The  date  is  be¬ 
tween  April  7  and  10,  1493. 

5.  The  imf>ortant  bulls  are  printed  in  F.  G. 
Davenport  European  Treaties  bearing  on  the  History 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies  to  1648 
(Washington  1917)  pp.  33-35.  See  J.  W.  Blake 
European  Beginnings  in  IVest  Africa  (London  1937). 

6.  Raccolta  Colornbiana,  I  i  (1892)  51. 


7.  -Azurara  (Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara)  Chro¬ 
nica  do  Descobrimento  e  Conquista  de  Guine.  Bernard 
Miall  translation  {Conquests  and  Discoveries  of 
Henry  the  .\avigator  1936). 

8.  John  W’.  Blake  European  Beginnings  in  llVst 
.Africa  (London  1937)  pp.  98-99. 

9.  Cecil  Jane  Select  Documents  Illustrating  the 
Four  Voyages  of  Columbus  (Hakluyt  Society  vol- 
LXV  1930)  I  90-92. 

10.  The  most  available  texts  and  translations  of 
this  letter  are  in  Vignaud  Histoire  Critique  de  la 
Grande  F2ntreprise  de  Chr.  Colomb  (1911)  II  620-25, 
and  E.  F.  Ravenstein  .Martin  Behaim  (1908)  p.  113. 
The  reference  by  the  Sovereigns  and  Columbus  to 
the  Empxror  of  China  as  the  Grand  Khan  also 
shows  the  paucity  of  knowledge  about  the  Far 
Eiast,  for  that  title  had  become  extinct  with  the 
end  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  in  1368. 

11.  Raccolta  Colornbiana,  I  i  (1892)  50-51. 

12.  The  documents  on  the  preparations  and  in¬ 
structions  for  the  Second  V^oyage  are  printed  in 
Fernandez  de  Navarrete  Coleccion  de  los  Viages  II 
and  in  Documentos  Ineditos. 

13.  Cecil  Jane  op.  cit.  I  83. 

14.  Pedro  Henriquez  L’rena  El  Enigma  del  Aje 
(Buenos  Aire.?  1938). 

15.  Las  Casas  Historia  de  las  Indias  lib.  i  cap. 
180  (1927  ed.  11111-12);  -Navarrete  (ed.  I)  II  176. 

16.  S.  E.  Morison  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony  p.  81. 

17.  Letter  of  Cuneo,  1495,  in  Raccolta  HI  ii  101. 

18.  Las  Casas  Historia  de  las  Indias  lib.  i  cap. 
108,  150  (1927  ed.  I  438,  584);  Alex.  Brown 
Genesis  of  the  United  States  I  506. 

19.  The  orders  and  instructions  of  1497-98  are 
printed  in  Navarrete  11  180-217;  the  decree  on 
criminals  appears  in  somewhat  altered  form  in  J. 
Ramirez  Las  Pragmaticas  (Salamanca  1503). 


Columbus  in  the  Literature  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil 

AFRAXIO  PEIXOTO 
Professor,  L  diversity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Columbus  has  never  had  a  “good  press” 
in  Portugal  nor,  consequently,  in  Brazil, 
And  literature,  like  a  flower  at  the  tip  of 
a  branch,  can  exist  only  if  it  has  a  trunk 
and  roots. 

From  its  eastern  limits  bordering  the 
Castilian  plateau.  Portugal  slopes  gradually 
to  the  sea  which,  at  the  behest  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  has  always  lured  that  country’s 
inhabitants.  In  the  Ethnographic  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Lisbon  may  be  seen  evidences  of 
maritime  enterprises  dating  back  to  pre¬ 
historic  times,  .\fter  the  historical  era 
began,  coastwise  migrations  went  from 
the  Mediterranean  even  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  Legend  has  it  that  Ulysses 
was  the  founder  of  Lislxin  (Ulissipo) 
and  Diomedes  the  founder  of  Vianna. 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  left  their 
ethnical  imprint  on  the  shores  of  Lusitania, 
where  it  is  still  visible  today,  at  Nazare, 
Ovar,  Ilhavo,  and  Aveiro.  Then  came 
the  Romans,  by  land.  But  there  was  the 
sea,  always  the  sea — at  first  a  call,  then 
an  obsession.  .  .  .  Poets  began  to  look 
upon  Portugal  as  an  oceanic  watch-tower: 

Garden  of  Europe,  planted  at  the  edge  of  the 

sea.  ...  “  ‘ 

At  the  beginning  there  were  fishing  and 
navigation  from  cape  to  cape,  practically 
in  sight  of  land,  as  the  lateen  sails  of  the 
Mediterranean  permitted.  With  time  and 
experience  the  Portuguese  became  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  long-range  navigation,  adding 
the  .square  sail  to  the  lateen.  “The  Portu- 

•  The  original  Portuguese  of  the  poetry  quoted  herein 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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guese  invented  the  mi.xed  rig  device — 
square  rig  for  sailing  downwind  and  lateen 
sails  for  sailing  to  windward.  Thus  they 
could  follow  the  eternal  set  of  the  trade 
winds.  This  revolution  in  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation  was  of  no  less  significance  than 
another  revolution  then  about  to  take 
place — the  transmission  of  ideas  by  means 
of  printing.  The  two  complemented  each 
other.”  ’ 

The  Portuguese  planted  on  the  sand 
dunes  of  the  beaches  pine  groves,  which 
later  became  the  source  of  timber  for  .ship- 
building.  An  admiral  and  mariners  were 
brought  from  Genoa,  to  found  schools  and 
arsenals  in  Portugal.  Long-range  voyag¬ 
ing  was  part  of  the  political  program,  for 
purpo.ses  of  both  commerce  and  coloniza¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centur\- 
Portuguese  traders  were  pointed  out  in 
Marseilles  and  Montpellier.  In  1194  a 
Portuguese  boat  loaded  with  merchandise 
was  wrecked  in  the  North  Sea,  on  the  coast 
of  Holland.  In  1213  John  Lackland,  King 
of  England  (of  Magna  Charta  fame), 
authorized  Portuguese  merchants  to  bring 
their  goods  to  his  domains. 

When  Alfonso  III  expelled  the  last  of 
the  Moors  from  Portugal  in  1249,  Africa 
suggested  itself  as  a  place  to  visit,  to  trade 
with,  to  occupy,  to  be  another  “Alharb” 
or  .African  Algarve  (province).  The  urge 
for  colonization  led  to  the  not  far  distant 
isles,  the  .\zores  and  Madeira  .  .  . 

to  the  .African  coast  on  the  way  to  India. 
In  Sagres  Prince  Henrique  the  Navigator 

*  Reparaz,  '‘Hislnria  de  la  ColonizaciSn,"  Tomo  I, 
p.  19. 
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brought  together  pilots,  cosniographers, 
sailors  in  a  school  which,  although  it  may 
never  have  formally  existed,  accomplished 
many  practical  results.  Under  Dom  Joao 
II  navigators  pushed  on  beyond  the  1,700 
nautical  miles  of  African  coast  that  had 
already  been  explored,  and  in  1488  the 
Portuguese  Bartolomeu  Dias  and  his  men 
succeeded  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  last  opening  the  route  to  the 
Indies  that  Vasco  da  Gama  was  to  take  ten 
years  later. 

Now  Columbus,  married  to  Felipa, 
daughter  of  Bartholomeu  Perestrello,  who 
had  been  captain  of  the  Island  of  Porto 
Santo,  had  learned  navigation  by  taking 
part  in  Portuguese  voyages.  Aristotle  had 
said  that  the  sea  was  narrow  between  the 
coast  of  Ilx^ria  in  the  Occident  and  the 
shores  of  India  in  the  Orient.  Seneca 
offered  this  suggestion:  “There  will  come 
an  age  in  the  far-off  years  when  the  ocean 
shall  unloose  the  bonds  of  things,  when  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  revealed;  when  Tiphys 
shall  disclose  new'  worlds  and  Thule  will  not 
be  the  limit  of  the  land.”  ®  Twice,  in  his 
own  hand,  Columbus  transcribed  these 
lines  of  the  poet.  Posidonius,  the  teacher 
of  Cicero,  had  said  that  one  could  go  from 
Spain  to  India  by  circling  to  the  east.  In 
the  Middle  .Nges  Roger  Bacon  had  re¬ 
peated  the  same  statement.  Therefore 
the  novelty  aliout  Columbus  was  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  India  by  way  of  the  west, 
by  sea.  He  corresponded  with  the  Floren¬ 
tine  physician,  mathematician,  and  geog¬ 
rapher,  Paolo  Toscanelli,  who  maintained 
that,  the  earth  being  round,  there  would 
be  a  western  route  to  the  Indies  shorter 
than  that  by  way  of  Guinea,  or.  in  other 
words,  than  that  around  .Africa;  if  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Marco  Polo  were  accepted,  the 
western  route  lx*came  very  attractive. 
^Vith  these  ideas  and  “certainties”  in 
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*  From  Srnrea's  “Mrdra''  as  Iran  slated  hy  Frank 
Justus  Miller  for  the  Loeh  Classical  Library  series. 


mind,  Columbus  insistently  offered  his 
services  to  Dom  Joao  II  of  Portugal. 

In  order  to  keep  himself  well  informed, 
Dom  Joao  II  had  a  number  of  technical 
advisers.  Hieronymus  Miintzer,  from  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  bears 
witness  to  this  fact.  The  King  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  experiences  of 
Portuguese  navigators.  He  had  a  personal 
fondness  for  the  square-rigged  caravels 
which  were  more  practical  on  sea  voyages. 
The  Genoese  was  loquacious  and  haughty. 
“However,”  says  the  chronicler  Joao  de 
Barros,  “by  reason  of  the  force  of  his 
importunities,  the  King  ordered  that  he 
should  go  and  see  Dom  Diogo  Ortiz, 
Bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  Master  Rodrigo  and 
Master  Josepe  (\’izinho)  [two  Jewish 
doctors  of  proven  scientific  ability],  to 
w  hom  he  confided  these  matters  of  cosmog¬ 
raphy  and  his  discoveries.  To  all  of  them 
the  words  of  Columbus  appeared  fatuous, 
based  solely  on  imagination  and  on  Marco 
Polo’s  tales  of  the  Isle  of  Cipango  [Japan] 
and  not  on  what  Jeronimo  Cardam 
says.” 

To  go  to  India  by  way  of  the  west:  at 
the  most  the  project  interested  Dom  Joao 
II  but  little,  for  Dias  had  already  indicated 
the  eastern  route.  Columbus's  petition  was 
rejected.  He  left  for  Castile,  “where  he 
went  clamoring  about  with  this  request,” 
says  Joao  de  Barros,  “until  through  the 
intercession  of  the  .Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  the 
King  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say.” 
But  the  decision  of  the  experts  of  Spain 
was  likewise  unfavorable  to  him. 

Isabella,  however,  was  no  expert  in  such 
matters,  and  lieing  touched,  she  simply 
followed  her  womanly  intuition  and  had 
money  given  to  Columbus.  Thus,  lead¬ 
ing  three  small  caravels,  that  foolhardy 
man,  Columbus,  reached  .America  in  his 
attempt  to  find  his  objective,  the  passage 
to  Cipango,  Cathay,  and  the  Indies.  He 
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died  without  finding  that  passage  .  .  .  but 
he  discovered  America. 

The  unexpected  colonizing  enterprise  of 
Castile  was  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  Por¬ 
tugal.  A  Spanish  Pope,  Ale.xander  VI, 
immediately  proceeded  to  divide  the  world 
from  pole  to  pole  into  two  parts,  one  for 
whoever  went  seeking  to  add  worlds  to 
the  world,  and  the  other  for  whoever  was 
not  so  concerned.  .  .  .  On  the  return 
voyage,  when  Columbus  passed  through 
Lisbon  in  order  to  boast  of  his  find,  some 
tmscrupulous  people  wanted  to  kill  him, 
and  thus  to  suppress  both  discoverer  and 
discovery.  The  King  frowned  on  this, 
ordered  him  to  Ix^  gone,  and  only  tried  to 
change  the  line  set  by  the  Pontiff — 100 
leagues  Ixyond  Cajx  Verde.  This  was 
changed  to  370  leagues  Ixyond  Cape 
\’erde  by  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  in  1494. 
In  the  270  additional  leagues  thus  gained 
by  Portugal  lies  eastern  Brazil,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  .Amazon  to  Sao  Paulo. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  in  the  land  of 
Dorn  Henrique,  Dom  Joao  II,  Duarte 
Pacheco,  Bartolomeu  Dias,  and  \’asco  da 
Cama — and  in  Brazil,  Portugal’s  realm 
in  .America — Columbus  and  his  discovery 
enjoyed  no  popularity. 

This  explanation  shows  why  Columbus 
was  not,  why  he  could  not  have  Ixen,  an 
interesting  literary  subject  in  Portugal,  and 
consequently  in  colonial  Brazil,  even  though 
the  latter  is  in  America.  From  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  an  exacting  and  intran¬ 
sigent  nationalism  Ixgan  to  take  shape  and 
even  today  it  is  the  custom  to  praise  only 
national  heroes.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
forget  that  their  navigator  was  Geno¬ 
ese.  .  .  .  Magellan,  the  circumnaviga¬ 
tor,  had  no  one  on  his  side  except  history, 
for  Portugal,  his  fatherland,  disparaged 
him  thus: 

Magellan  in  his  exploits  was  true  Portuguese, 

But  not  in  fealty.*’ 

C:am6rs.  7  hr  Lusiads,  X,  140. 


And  Spain,  notwithstanding  his  deeds,  did 
not  make  him  a  naturalized  Spaniard. 
Columbus,  fortunately  for  him,  had  Italy. 

He  has  America,  too;  especially  and  in¬ 
creasingly  since  the  independence  of  the 
.American  Republics. 

Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  Portu¬ 
guese  literary  production  on  Columbus, 
we  may  cite  a  poem,  in  French,  by  Marie 
.Anne  LePage,  wife  of  Fiquet  du  Boccage, 
and  by  marriage  maternal  aunt  of  the  I 
great  Portuguese  poet,  Manoel  Maria 
Barbosa  du  Bocage,  second  in  reputation 
only  to  Camoes.  She  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two  and  died  in  1802,  three  years 
before  her  nephew,  who  translated  her  ; 
verses  into  his  native  tongue.  Madame  du  j 
Boccage  enjoyed  considerable  renown.  .As  j 
she  was  pretty,  her  talents  appeared  even  1 
more  marvelous,  and  she  received  a  laurel 
wreath  from  V’oltaire  at  Ferney  for  her 
jtoem.  La  Colombiade.  Her  admirers  called 
her  the  “French  Sappho,”  and  under  her 
portrait  they  engraved  these  words;  | 
“Forma  Venus,  Arte  Minerva.”  Beautiful  j 
women  always  have  talent.  La  Colomhiadf, 
ou  La  Foi  Portee  au  Nouveau  Monde  was  a 
success.  But  it  was  French  literature,  it 
will  be  said.  .  .  .  No,  the  nephew  trans-  t 
lated  one  canto,  the  first  of  the  poem,  and 
it  is  included  in  his  works,  Poesias  de  M.  M. 
Barbosa  du  Bocage  (Edigao  de  Inocencio,  : 

Lislxia,  1853,  T.  IV,  F.  324,  et  seq.).  | 

i 

I  sing  the  Genoese,  Urania’s  pupil. 

By  evil  and  envious  spirits  beleaguered; 

Who  sailed  far  beyond  the  Tagus 
To  discover  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.' 

The  fact  that  the  poem  has  Columbus 
sailing  from  the  Tagus  or  from  Lisbon.  I 
instead  of  from  Palos  in  Andalusia,  was  j 
due  to  ignorance  of  geography,  which  is  I 
said  to  be  a  French  weakness.  The  treas-  j 
tires  “of  the  Indies”  were  also  a  geograph-  i 
ical  error,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  a  question  j 
of  the  collaboration  of  Madame  du  Boccage 
with  her  hero,  who  thought  he  had  ar- 
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rived  in  India,  as  he  wished  to  do,  hut 
w  ho  discovered  America  instead.  .  .  . 

A  hundred  years  passed  and  near  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  1892, 
when  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Discovery  of  America  was  loeing  cele¬ 
brated  by  all  the  world,  and  when  there 
was  restored  to  Columbus  the  glory  usurjied 
by  that  other  Italian  whose  name  was 
given  to  the  New  \Vorld,  La  Colomhiade 
reappeared,  all  its  ten  cantos  having  l)een 
translated  into  Portuguese  by  the  \’iscount 
of  Seabra.  There  were  two  eurious  facts 
about  the  translation,  however.  One  was 
that  the  translator,  in  spite  of  Ix'ing  a  man 
of  culture,  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
there  already  existed  a  partial  translation 
of  the  ptx'm  by  Madame  du  Boccage,  made 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Portu¬ 
guese  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  \’is- 
count  knew  that  the  author  had  Ijeen 
praised  by  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Bene¬ 
dict  XIV,  and  that  she  was  an  “ancestor 
of  the  immortal  Bocage,  prince  of  our 
modern  lyricists,”  but  he  made  no  allusion 
to  the  earlier  translation.  Columbus  had 
no  luck.  The  other  curious  thing  about 
this  translation  was  that  the  author  was  a 
prominent  jurist  who  had  eontributed  to 
the  Portuguese  Civil  Code  both  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  jurisprudence  and  an  excellent 
style.  From  the  reputation  thus  gained  his 
poetry  did  not  detract.  In  this  Columbus 
was  in  luck. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  Brazil, 
Columbus  was  not  very  fortunate  in  the 
amount  of  literature  written  alxiut  him. 
In  1854,  Sacramento  Blake  tells  us,*  there 
appeared  a  lyric  opera,  Colombo  ou  o 
descobrimento  da  America  (Columbus,  or  the 
Discovery  of  America),  by  J.  Noberto  de 
S.  S.  (Joaquim  Noberto  de  Sousa  e  Silva, 
1820-1891),  set  to  mu.sic  by  Domingo 
jose  Ferreira  of  the  Conservatory  of  Rio  de 

♦  Die.  Hibli.,  T.  IV,  p.  214. 


Janeiro.  The  pixun  was  the  liljertto  of  an 
opera;  this  in  itself  is  a  criticism.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  the 
ojx'ra  Columbus  implores  the  Spanish 
Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
these  words: 

King  and  queen,  resplendent  in  glory  on  your 
throne ! 

The  way  is  open,  offered  by  the  hand  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

Forward,  then,  and  the  world  will  be  yours! 

Oh,  a  ship,  just  one  ship,  I  beg  of  you! 

I  will  bear  your  names  to  the  ends  of  the  earth; 

I  will  seek  a  new  sky,  a  new  hemisphere. 

Where  the  fame  of  this  day  will  resound 
.\nd  your  scepter  extend  its  sway  ! 

He  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors.  Brazilian  “nationalism” 
is  already  showing  its  influence,  for  the 
navigator  addressing  the  sovereigns,  makes 
this  comparison: 

And  while  the  Portuguese  unfurl  their  sails 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  land, 

I  shall  plunge  forward  across  the  ocean. 

And  hail  the  birthplace  of  the  dawn.  * 

This  nationalism,  a  Brazilian  and  anti- 
Portuguese  nativism,  evolved  from  the  era 
of  independence  and  still  exists,  as  we  are 
not  very  sure  at  times  that  we  are  inde¬ 
pendent;  whence,  this  reaction.  It  is  true 
that  the  Hispanidad,  the  Sinarquismo  of  the 
Spaniards  with  regard  to  I  hero- America 
encourage  their  Portuguese  neighbors, 
who  begin  to  talk  of  a  similar  empire. 

.  .  .  There  are  some  mad  Sjtaniards  who 
dream  of  a  reconquest.  .  .  .  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza  thus  create  di'afiection 
and  ill  will. 

Of  much  more  importance  is  Colombo, 
the  poem  i.ssued  in  two  volumes  in  1866 
by  Manoel  de  Araujo  Porto  Alegre  (1806- 
1874).  He  began  publishing  excerpts  of 
the  first  cantos  in  the  review  Cuanabara 
as  early  as  1851,  and  continued  later  to 
do  so  in  the  Revista  Brasileira.  Before  inde¬ 
pendence  Porto  Alegre’s  name  was  Manoel 
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Jose  de  Araujo,  but  moved,  like  so  many 
patriots,  by  a  spirit  of  nationalism,  he 
changed  his  Portuguese  name  to  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  one.  Colombo  also  showed  a  nati- 
vistic  reaction.  In  it  the  author  created  a 
poetic  school  of  a  nativistic  subgenus  that 
he  calls  Brasiliana.  His  Colombo  has  also  a 
political  significance:  Americanism.  Al¬ 
though  Alexandre  Herculano,  the  great 
Portuguese  writer,  was  asked  by  Pedro  II 
of  Brazil  to  write  an  epic  on  America,  he 
could  not  conceive  of  one  on  that  subject 
so  far  removed  from  antiquity  or  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  he  considered  the 
proper  setting  for  such  poems. 

But  it  did  not  matter;  youth  imitates  old 
age,  even  without  design.  If  Portugal  had 
its  songs  on  Portuguese  feats  of  navigation 
to  the  Indies,  Brazil  had  Porto  Alegre 
celebrating  Columbus,  and  Gonsalves 
Magalhaes  singing  of  the  savages  in  Con- 
Jederaqao  dos  Tamoyos  (The  Confederation 
of  the  Tamoyos),  even  though  there  was 
an  elementary  error  of  public  law  in  the 
title.  .  .  .  This  would  have  been  a  knock¬ 
out  blow  for  Camoes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Lusiads  have 
only  10  cantos  and  8,816  line.s,  while 
Colombo  has  a  prologue,  40  cantos,  and 
more  than  24,000  lines.  In  the  prologue, 
C.olumbus  wins  Isabella  and  the  Court 
when,  disguised  as  the  Black  Knight,  he 
miraculously'  conquers  the  Marques  de 
Cadiz  by  strength  of  arms  in  a  tourna¬ 
ment: 

On  the  green  ground  of  the  Brazilian  jungle 
Lies  the  great  anteater; 

He  parries  the  sly  jaguar’s  calculated  leap, 

And  in  mortal  embrace  buries  his  claws  in  the 

jaguar’s  back./ 

Were  it  not  for  royal  clemency,  the 
anteater  would  vanquish  the  jaguar. 
The  anteater  is  Columbus,  an  American 
metaphor.  Thus  it  is  that  Isabella, 
through  personal  admiration  for  the 


Knight,  permits  the  Navigator  to  discover  I 
America:  P 

Yes,  noble  queen,  that  Lady  ■ 

For  whom  my  strength  conquered  the  invincible  I 
C&diz,  r 

That  angel  who  on  wings  of  mystery  j 

Rose  to  a  sky  of  glory,  is  none  but  thee,  madame  I  i 
Forgive  my  boldness,  I  entreat  thee; 

Mine,  in  all  certainty,  was  not  the  victory! 

Nature  forbids  this  to  an  arm 

That  in  five  and  forty  years  has  only  fought  j 
misfortune.  [ 

’Twas  the  strength  of  God  brandished  my  lance 
in  combat; 

His  the  might  that  filled  me  with  power  so  great!  > 
But  if  thine  is  this  glory,  ' 

A  still  greater  awaits  thee  beyond  the  seas. 

In  those  lands  that  I,  I  alone,  can  see; 

Where  soon  I  shall  plant  thy  august  scepter 
beside  the  Cross, 

To  the  wonderment  of  all  the  world. 

Between  two  worlds  I  shall  establish  thy  throne; 
The  broad  ocean  shall  be  thy  carpet 
.^nd  thy  throne  shall  bridge  the  universe! 

A  ship,  my  Lady !  The  rest  I  have ! 

Give  me  a  ship,  and  to  thee  I  will  give  a  world.® 

So  Isaljella  promises  him  the  ship.  .  .  . 
.\merica  will  be  found.  As  may  be  seen 
by  the  Portuguese  original,  the  poem  has  ! 
imagination,  invention,  verbal  felicity,  and 
flowing  lines,  even  though  it  is  very  long,  j 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  find  a  New  ^Vorld.  i 
There  is  the  future.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  comes: 

Like  a  sun  that  bursts  forth  in  horrendous  night 
Filling  the  sky  with  flaming  dust. 

So  shall  be  shattered  the  throne  of  France, 

Filling  Eurojje  with  calamitous  fire.  * 

Then  Napoleon: 

Over  trails  of  blood,  to  the  crack  of  gunshot  and 
thunder. 

Kings  must  flee. 

Leaving  their  thrones  to  the  mercy  of  an  ambitious 
soldier. 

By  force  of  arms  raised  to  imperial  glory. 

Genius  sublime!* 

The  poem  continues,  paying  the  admir¬ 
ing  tribute  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
monster  who  is  still  setting  such  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  world.  .  .  .  .All  this  for  the  ; 
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purpose  of  accusing  the  Portuguese  Court 
of  Heeing  from  Europe  to  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Fugitive  the  race  of  Joao  the  Second, 

Seeking  asylum  here  ...» 

Prophets  sometimes  do  not  know  history: 
the  future  Dom  Joao  \"I  was  not  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Dom  Joao  II.  .  .  .  But  we  come 
now  to  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil,  as  Pamor- 
phio  (a  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  woman) 
speaks  to  Columbus: 

The  future  disturbs  me;  and  the  new  Empire, 
Child  of  the  Cross  and  protected  by  it. 

Torments  me  most  of  all,  Columbus.  * 

In  .\merica,  north,  central,  and  south, 
only  the  Brazilian  throne  preoccupies 
Columbus  and  Pamorphio! 

Lusitanian  race,  thou  shalt  increase  with  time. 

If  to  my  influence  thou  dost  oppose  virtues 
In  contrast  to  thy  fathers’  errors.  * 

But  patriotically,  Porto  Alegre  fore¬ 
shadows  the  greatness  of  Brazil,  which  ap- 
[lears  to  have  been  very  interesting  to 
Columbus: 

Such  an  Empire  has  to  be.  .  .  ."■ 

.At  length  America  is  discovered,  and 
Cdlumbus  returns.  He  dies  finally,  but 
not  before  Porto  Alegre  makes  his  apolo¬ 
gies: 

Forgive  the  bard,  Columbus,  if  his  love 
Exceeds  his  skill." 

The  author  also  expresses  his  devotion 

To  the  throne  of  the  father  of  Brazil, 

Pedro  the  Second,  Perpietual  Defender, 

Who  wears  the  palms  he  won  in  Uruguay.” 

One  of  the  last  lines  refers  to  Brazil; 

The  beauteous  shores  of  our  belovid  country.” 

•Anti-Portuguese  in  policy,  Colombo  is 
Brazilian  in  its  art  and  patriotism,  and 
.American  in  its  “continentalism.”  It  is 
no  longer  read,  even  though  it  deserves  to 
lie,  but  still  it  is  not  entirely  forgotten. 

-As  a  contrast  to  this  long  poem,  we  may 
take  a  short  one  by  the  greatest  of  Brazilian 
poets,  who  did  for  slavery  in  Brazil  what 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  accomplished  in 
her  country.  Cachoeira  de  Paulo  AJonso  (The 
Cataract  of  Paulo  Afonso)  was  our  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  according  to  Professor  Le 
Gentil  of  the  Sorbonne.  Castro  Alves,  in 
0  Livro  e  a  America  (The  Book  and 
.America),  chants  in  cosmic  terms: 

Fashioned  for  greatness, 

Carved  out  to  grow,  to  create,  to  rise, 

The  New  World  in  his  muscles 
Feels  the  sap  of  the  future. 

One  day  Jehovah,  sculptor  of  colossal  statues. 
Tired  of  other  designs,  said: 

“Go,  Columbus,  raise  the  curtain 
Of  my  eternal  workshop  .  .  . 

And  bring  forth  America.” 

Still  wet  from  the  deluge. 

Like  some  mighty  Triton, 

The  continent  awakes 
To  the  universal  concert. 

Of  the  surrounding  oceans 
One  brings  the  arts  of  Europe, 

Another,  the  spices  of  Ceylon, 

And  the  Andes  lift  their  arms  of  solid  rock. 
Pointing  to  the  infinite. 

Gazing  about,  America  exclaimed: 

“All,  all  moves  forward!  Oh,  great  God! 

The  cataracts  toward  the  earth. 

The  stars  in  their  courses. 

And  on  the  far  shores  around  the  pole 
The  ocean  takes  its  flock  of  waves  to  graze. 

I  want  to  march  with  the  winds. 

With  the  worlds,  with  the  firmaments!” 

And  God  replied:  “March!”  « 

Thus  is  America  divinely  brought  forth. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  the 
history  or  historical  commemoration  of 
Columbus  or  of  the  Discovery  of  America. 
Such  material  would  be  much  more 
extensive  in  both  Portugal  and  Lrazil. 
But  here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
literature  on  this  theme  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  scanty,  for  the  reasons 
already  given. 

In  conclusion,  a  monograph  of  Vicente 
Licinio  de  Cardoso  may  be  recalled, 
because  of  the  standing  of  the  author. 
It  is  an  essay,  with  a  historical  tinge. 
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“Columbus,  for  his  defects  and  his  good 
qualities,  the  value  of  his  mistakes  and 
his  work,  his  tenacity  and  his  boldness, 
his  faith  and  his  courage,  is  the  most 
compelling  figure  of  his  age,  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  most  brilliant  Latin 
genius  of  the  time:  an  Italian  of  humble 
origin,  who  boldly  assimilated  the  Portu¬ 
guese  science  of  navigation,  and  most 
daringly  accomplished  a  great  feat  in 
the  service  of  the  religious  vigor  of  Spain.” 
“I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  choose  the 
most  pleasing  among  these  three  types  of 
piersonality:  The  Columbus  of  Vignaud, 
the  great  navigator  who  discovered  Amer¬ 
ica  by  virtue  of  having  attempted  it. 
after  lieing  informed  by  anonymous  sailors 
of  the  possibility  of  islands  or  lands  west 
of  the  Azores;  the  Columbus  of  Ruge, 
the  great  Genoese  of  immortal  fame,  who 
audaciously  carried  into  effect  the  project 
of  Toscanelli,  opening  up  to  man  new 
world  panoramas;  and  finally,  the  humble 
weaver  of  Genoa,  paltry  pupil  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  who  discovered  for 

PORTUGUESE 

“  Jardini  da  Europa  a  Ijcira-mar  plantado.  .  .  . 

*  O  Magalhaes  nos  feitos  com  verdade 
Portugues,  porem  nao  na  lealdade. 

— Camoes,  Lus.,  X,  140. 

"  Eu  canto  o  Genovas,  dc  Urania  aluno 
Da  inveja,  e  dos  infernos  perseguido. 

O  nauta,  que  do  Tejo  foi  tao  longc 
Dcscncantar  os  indicos  tesouros.  .  .  . 

Rainha  c  rci  que  vos  sentais  num  trono 
Rcsplcndcnte  de  gloria !  E  livre  a  estrada 
Que  VOS  franquea  a  mao  do  Onipotente; 
.\vantc,  pois,  e  o  mundo  sera  vosso. 

.Ah!  um  baixel,  um  so  baixel  vos  pe^o! 

Levarei  vosso  nome  aos  fins  da  terra; 

Buscarei  novo  ceo,  novo  hemisferio 
Onde  retumbe  deste  dia  a  fama, 

E  o  cetro  vosso  se  estendendo  impere. 

'  E  enquanto  o  Portugues  desprende  as  velas 
Sem  a  terra  se  quer  perder  de  vista, 


Spain,  purely  by  a  miracle,  by  chance, 
and  all  unwittingly,  something  which  was 
no  novelty  for  Portugal.”  The  essay  con¬ 
cludes:  “As  for  myself,  like  Gafferel, 
Harrisse,  Oliveira  Martins,  and  \’ignaud. 
I  give  credit  to  the  possibility  that  some 
Portuguese  mariners,  in  some  of  their 
own  voyages  from  the  .\zores,  might  have 
reached  .American  shores  Ijefore  Colum¬ 
bus.  .  .  .  Nevertheless.  Columbus  was 
a  genius,  who  went  on  his  own 
account.  .  .  .”  ® 

Columbus  had  the  intention,  the  deter¬ 
mination,  of  realizing  his  aspiration. 

.\n  English  proverb  says  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Before  his  voyage 
Columbus  was  discussed  and  no  one  wished 
to  aid  him;  afterwards,  he  was  imprisoned 
and  another’s  name  given  to  his  discovery. 

But  no  matter;  he  is  remembered  and 
commemorated,  .\merica  was  the  most 
beautiful  reality  of  the  w'orld  .  .  .  and 
Columbus  links  the  dream  and  the  reality. 

5  r.  £..  Cardoso,  "■Colombo,”  Rio  de  lane'ro,  1924, 

p.  13. 

QUOT.ATION'S 

Eu  irei  cngolfado  no  Occano, 

Saudar  o  berqo  aonde  nascc  a  .Aurora. 

•  Xos  verdes  campos  dos  sertocs  brasileos 
Longo  tamandua  dcitado  apara 
Do  tigre  astuto  o  calculado  bote, 

E  abraqando-o  Ihc  enterra  pclo  dorso 
Com  as  unhas  a  morte.  .  .  . 

»  Sim,  cxcclsa  Rainha,  aqucla  Dama 
Por  quem  vcnccu  meu  brago  o  invicto  Cadix, 
Esse  anjo  que  nas  asas  do  mist6rio 
Subiu  ao  c€o  da  gloria,  cs  tu  Senhora ! 
Pcrdoa-mc  a  ousadia,  eu  to  suplico 
Nao  foi  minha  a  vitoria,  nao,  dc  certo! 

Wda  a  natureza  feito  igual  a  um  braqo 
Que  hd  nove  lustros  so  combate  azares. 

Foi  a  forga  de  Deus  que  no  certame 
Minha  lan^a  brandiu,  foi  essa  forqa 
Que  em  meu  corpo  infundiu  podcr  tao  grande! 
Mas  se  e  tua  esta  gloria,  inda  te  resta 
Outra  gloria  maior  alem  dos  mares. 
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Xessas  terras  que  eu  vejo,  eu  so  no  mundo 
Onde  da  Cruz  a  par  teu  cetro  augusto 
Em  breve  plantarei  com  pasmo  do  orbe. 
Entre  dous  mundos  firmarei  teu  trono; 

Tera  por  alcatifa  o  imcnso  oceano, 

E  por  ponte  o  teu  trono  no  universo ! 

Uma  nave,  senhora,  o  mais  ja  tenho; 

Se  uma  nave  me  das,  dar-te-ei  um  mundo. 

Como  um  sol  que  estalasse  em  noite  horrenda 
De  flamante  poeira  enchendo  o  espa^o, 

•Assim  estalara  da  Fran^  o  trono 
Enchendo  a  Europa  de  aversoras  luzes. 

Sobre  rastos  de  sangue,  ao  estampido 
Dos  tronos,  do  trote  e  tiros  das  descargas 
Hao  de  evadir-se  os  reis,  deixando  os  s61ios 
A  merce  de  um  soldado  ambicioso. 

No  sarilho  das  armas  elevado 
A  gloria  imp>erial.  Genio  sublime ! 

Profuga  a  estirjje  de  Joao  Segundo 
•Aqui  buscando  asilo.  .  .  . 

■Aflige-me  o  futuro;  e  novo  Imperio 

Protegido  da  Cruz  de  dela  filho 

]klais  que  tudo,  Colombo,  me  atormenta. 

Raqa  de  Luso,  medrarti  cos  tempos 
Se  aos  paternos  errores  der  contraste 
E  a  minha  influigao  opor  virtudes. 

‘  Tal  Imperio  hd  de  ser.  .  .  . 

Perd6a-me,  Colombo,  se  do  engenho 
-A  imjjericia  excedeu  o  amor  do  vate.  .  .  . 


•  .Aos  pes  do  trono  do  brasilio  padre 
Pedro  Segundo,  Defensor  Perpetuo 
Que  as  palmas  cinge  no  Uruguai  colhidas. 

»  As  belas  plagas  da  querida  patria. 

«  Talhado  para  as  grandezas, 

P'ra  crescer,  crear,  subir, 

O  Novo  Mundo  nos  musculos 
Sente  a  seiva  do  pwrvir. 

— Estatuario  de  colossos — 

Cangado  d’outros  esbogos 
Disse  um  dia  Jehova: 

“Vai,  Colombo,  abre  a  cortina 
“Da  minha  eterna  oheina.  .  .  . 

“Tira  a  America  de  la.” 

Molhado  inda  do  diluvio, 

Qual  Tritao  descomunal, 

O  continente  desperta 
No  concerto  universal. 

Dos  oceanos  em  tropa 

Um — traz-lhe  as  artes  da  Europa, 

Outro — as  bagas  de  Ceilao.  .  .  . 

E  os  Andes  pretificados, 

Como  bragos  levantados, 

Lhe  apontam  para  a  amplidao. 

Olhando  em  torno  entao  brada: 

“Tudo  marcha!  .  .  .  O  grande  Deus! 

“As  cataratas — p’ra  terra, 

“As  estrelas — para  os  ceus 
“La,  do  polo  sobre  plagas, 

“O  seu  rebanho  de  vagas 
“V’ai  o  mar  apascentar.  .  .  . 

“Eu  quero  marchar  com  os  ventos, 

“Com  os  mundos  .  .  .  co'os  firmamentos ! 
E  Deus  resjxjnde — “Marchar!” 
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AN  EARLY  MAP  OF  HISPANIOLA 
This  was  first  published  in  Libro  Secondo  delle  Indie  Occidentali,  Venice,  1534. 


New  World  and  New  Order 

DANTES  BELLEGARDE 

Former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Haiti,  Member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  Minister  to  France,  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Delegate  to  the  League  of  Xalions 


Christopher  Columbus  s:ave  to  humanity 
a  New  World.  In  this  New  World,  where 
the  memory  of  the  great  Discoserer  is 
cherished  like  a  precious  relic,  a  New  Order 
has  been  established  on  those  sacred 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
and  justice  which  form  the  structure  of  our 
Christian  civilization. 

These  principles  are  now  being  en¬ 
dangered  in  that  very  Europe  whence 
Columbus  and  his  caravels  journeyed. 
America,  which  has  assumed  the  sacred 
task  of  guarding  these  principles,  is 
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sending  its  sons,  its  ships,  and  its  airplanes 
to  crush  the  expert  Barbarism  that  has 
risen  against  Civilization. 

America  is  proud  to  carry  back  to 
darkened  Europe  the  torch  Columbus 
lighted  on  this  continent  on  that  happy 
day  of  October  12,  1492. 

Having  left  Palos  in  Andalusia  on 
August  3,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus 
had  already  lieen  sailing  for  seventy  days 
when,  at  two  in  the  moonlight  morning  of 
October  12,  a  joyful  cry  was  raised  from 
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one  of  the  three  caravels.  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  sailor  Roclritjo  cle  Triana, 
heralding  land;  and  it  was  the  end  of 
the  mortal  an.xieties  the  daring  navigator's 
eighty-eight  companions  had  suffered  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  dramatic  voyage  on 
unknown  waters. 

The  little  island  of  the  Bahamas  where 
Columbus  landed  was  called  Guanahanf 
in  the  language  of  the  Arawak  tribe 
inhabiting  it.  He  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  Their  Catholic  Majesties  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  and  named  it  San 
Salvador  (today  it  is  known  also  as 
Watlings  Island).  He  brought  some 
Indians  on  board  his  ship,  and  by  gestures 
they  informed  him  that  there  was  land 
to  the  southwest,  to  the  northwest  and  to 
the  southeast,  thus  indicating  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  Florida. 

On  October  26  Columbus  discovered 
Cuba,  which  he  called  Juana  in  honor  of 
the  young  Infante  Juan,  heir  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isalx^lla.  He  was  sailing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  that  island,  toward  the 
west,  when  he  thought  he  understood  his 
.Arawak  guides  to  tell  him  of  a  great  land 
lying  to  the  east,  which  they  called,  in  their 
language,  Haiti,  Bohio,  or  Quisqueya. 
They  spoke  so  excitedly  of  that  mysterious 
land  that  Columbus,  influenced  by  their 
cries  and  gestures,  turned  his  fleet  east¬ 
ward.  On  Decemlx*r  5,  the  Santa  Marta, 
Pinla,  and  J^'ina  dropped  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay  that  the  Discoverer  named 
Saint  Nicolas. 

When,  on  that  limpid  Decemlx“r  morn, 
he  saw  the  blue  mountain  masses  rising 
behind  the  high  terraces  around  the  bay, 
Columbus,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
sun,  the  sky,  and  the  sea,  could  not  contain 
the  enthusiasm  Ailing  his  heart.  He  cried, 
“It  is  a  marvel!” 

That  marvel  w'as  Haiti. 

.A  few'  days  later  he  disembarked  on  that 
happy  land  and  there  planted  the  Cross  of 


Christ.  Thus  the  first  Catholic  ceremony 
held  in  America  was  celebrated,  making 
Haiti  the  eldest  offspring  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  New  World. 

Sailing  next  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Haiti,  Columbus  reached  the  bay  where 
Cap-Haitien  now  stands.  Since  one  of  his 
boats,  the  Santa  Marta,  was  shipwrecked 
on  December  24,  he  secured  permission 
from  the  Indian  chieftain,  Chief  Guacana- 
gari,  to  land  on  the  beach — that  of  Petite- 
Anse — and  there  built  a  fortress  that  he 
called  La  Navidad.  He  left  thirty  Span¬ 
iards  in  that  fort  and  departed  for  Spain 
on  January  11,  1493  in  order  to  make  his 
wonderful  discovery  known  to  Europe. 
Thus  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is  proud  to 
possess  the  site  of  the  first,  although  short- 
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AN  IMAGINARY  VIEW  OF  HISPANIOLA 

A  woodcut  from  a  book  published  at  Bcisel  in 
1494,  containing  a  drama  by  Verardus  and  a 
repwint  of  a  letter  by  Columbus. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  HISPANIOLA 

This  woodcut,  from  the  same  book,  shows  a  fort 
in  process  of  construction. 


lived,  European  settlement  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  A  monument  should  be 
erected  on  the  beach  of  Petite-Anse  to 
mark  the  cradle  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  that  memorable  event  which,  as  a 
Haitian  delegate,  I  recalled  on  the  night 
of  Decemlier  24,  1938  when  the  delegations 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics 
were  met  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Peruvian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  hear  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Solidarity  of  the  Americas,  called  “The 
Declaration  of  Lima.”  and  the  Declaration 
of  American  Principles.  These  are  the 
few  and  simple  remarks  I  made  on  that 
solemn  occasion; 

I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  to  confirm  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Haiti’s  sincere,  complete,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  adherence  to  these  Declarations. 


Just  446  years  ago  tonight  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  after  the  loss  of  one  of  his  caravels,  the 
Santa  Maria,  was  authorized  by  Chief  Guacana- 
garl  to  found  on  the  shores  of  Haiti,  near  the 
present  city  of  Cap-Haitien,  the  first  Europ>ean 
settlement  in  the  New  World.  To  the  fort  that 
he  built  with  the  wreckage  from  his  ship  he  gave 
the  name  La  Navidad,  that  is  to  say,  Christmas. 

On  this  Christmas  Eve,  which  finds  us  meeting 
in  this  palace  of  friendship  and  peace,  we  hojie 
that  these  two  declarations,  adopted  at  a  time 
when  our  Christian  civilization  is  threatened  with 
a  cruel  shipwreck,  will  mark  the  birth  of  a  new 
world.  We  hope,  with  ardent  faith,  that  they 
will  offer  an  insup>erable  barrier  to  doctrines  of 
hate  and  violence  and  will  place  at  the  disposition 
of  our  three  Americas  a  sure  procedure,  capable  of 
guaranteeing  them  a  lasting  p)eace  founded  on  the 
principle  of  international  solidarity  and  fraternity 
among  men  without  distinction  of  race,  religion, 
or  p>olitical  ideology. 

What  did  the  Declarations  signed  at 
Lima  say?  The  Declaration  of  American 
Principles  stated  in  its  preamble,  “  .  .  . 
Each  State  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  world  order  under  law,  in  peace  with 
justice,  and  in  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  mankind.”  It  therefore  pro¬ 
claims: 

The  intervention  of  any  State  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another  is  inadmissible. 

All  differences  of  any  international  character 
should  be  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

The  use  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  national 
or  international  policy  is  proscribed. 

Relations  between  States  should  be  governed 
by  the  precepts  of  international  law. 

Respect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of 
treaties  constitute  the  indispensable  rule  for  the 
development  of  peaceful  relations  between  States, 
and  treaties  can  only  be  revised  by  agreement 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

Peaceful  collaboration  between  representatives 
of  the  various  States  and  the  development  of 
intellectual  interchange  among  their  peoples  is 
conducive  to  an  understanding  by  each  of  the 
problems  of  the  other  as  well  as  of  problems 
common  to  all,  and  makes  more  readily  possible 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  con¬ 
troversies. 

Economic  reconstruction  contributes  to  national 
and  international  well-lx*ing,  as  well  as  to  peace 
among  nations. 
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International  cooperation  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  aforementioned 
principles. 

What  do  the  totalitarian  powers  oppose 
to  these  principles  of  individual  lilierty, 
racial  equality,  human  fraternity,  inter¬ 
national  solidarity,  and  social  justice  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  Pan  American  Union? 

Germany  replies  throujG;h  her  theorists 
and  politicians. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  is  world  hegemony.  “We  lie- 
long  to  the  race  of  Thor  and  we  desire  to 
inherit  his  empire,”  wrote  Felix  Dahn 
in  his  Deutsche  Geschichie  in  Liedern.  J.  L. 
Reiiner  is  more  explicit;  “We  want  to  and 
wc  must  create  a  Pan  Germanic  Empire, 
a  world  Empire  under  German  hegem¬ 
ony.  The  Pan  Germanic  Empire  should 
replace  the  cosmopolitan  world  State, 
which  is  a  Utopia.”  What  will  lie  the  lot 
of  the  little  nations  in  this  empire?  “The 
destiny  of  great  nations,”  states  Professor 
Oncken  of  Heidelberg,  “is  so  important 
and  exalted  that  they  will  lie  forced  to 
trample  upon  the  autonomy  of  small 
nations,  not  large  enough  to  protect 
themselves.”  In  a  proclamation  of  June 
1915  William  II  said  proudly,  “Greater 
Germany  must  one  day  dominate  all 
Europe.”  And  Tannenlierg,  in  Gross 
Deutschland,  surpassed  that  in  these  terms: 
“The  German  people  must  control  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  finally,  the  southern  half 
of  South  America.” 

By  what  means  will  German  domination 
lie  established  in  the  world?  Ernst  Hasse 
points  that  out  to  us  in  his  Deutsche  Politik: 
“The  little  nations  will  disappear.  They 
will  necessarily  lie  absorlied  by  their  strong¬ 
er  neighlmrs.  This  redistribution  will  nat¬ 
urally  mean  hard  wars.  But  to  make  our 
Greater  Germany  a  reality  we  must  no 
shrink  from  a  struggle  to  the  death.”  To 
that  Marshal  von  Hasslcr  adds,  according 
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A  1494  PICTORIAL  MAP 

•Some  West  Indian  islands  were  represented  in 
this  rude  map  (also  from  the  Verardus). 

to  Professor  Kulm  of  Berlin:  “German 
civilization  must  raise  temples  on  moun¬ 
tains  of  corpses,  on  seas  of  tears,  on  the 
rattle  of  many  deaths.” 

These  arc  not  empty  words.  Hitler,  the 
leader  in  the  theory  and  execution  of  Pan 
Germanism,  is  putting  that  horrible  doc¬ 
trine  into  practice.  He  himself  gave  racial 
superiority,  based  on  the  myth  of  blood 
purity,  a  sanguinary  prominence  by  the  un¬ 
merciful  treatment  he  has  inflicted  on 
Jews,  on  Poles,  and  on  all  nations  that  have 
fallen  under  his  heel.  The  Jews  arc  the 
most  hateful  in  his  eyes  because  they  have 
“tried  craftily  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  na¬ 
tions  the  theory  of  the  equality  of  man.” 
But,  says  Hitler,  “it  is  criminal  folly  to 
train  a  Negro,  who  by  his  origin  is  half  ape, 
until  he  may  l)e  taken  for  a  lawyer,  a  pro- 
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babct  S’aprob.inagjmid  n  clfpf^inbue referti  Cnfam  Jlrgircm  au 
ro  cc argcnto fecunoae-  &lai  quoq?  arLx)rem  folUB  nun($  carcnron  ba 
o ‘>'V‘ '  bcc-T  Fiumoa  i5angfn  cc  ^nouin  a  'j^pancn  illuflranrc^  inooa  .  ^crra 
/  [1  'Jiwie  <fauonii  fpiricu  f^Iubcrrima  i  annobw  mcncfrugcaDiccb^cmis 

iScixTj’aa  panuncur-  i^igntc  ante  tinea  colons  bomincij .  depbantea  in 
gcncca  aOdnoccron  bcfham  -pricaaim  auem*i5benuj  quoq^lignii.aplu 
rea  fpeaca  aromaticaa.  A0itrit 't  ebur  lapioea  prcaofoa  plunmoa  Ibi 
I  funt  *1  moiiCra  aurci  quos  aoire  propter  oracboneaagriflFea  ac  immcfo 

rum  bominum  monflra  impolTibile  eft .  t)ec  inoia  tjalpmagna 
X  ft'/mir,  Jdlinuim jmo  naoiralium  Ipfa  Tola  ert  tana  paralbabftabi 

”  lia  n  bibet genres  cenriiai rain-  Brivto  aim  ipfe  oicat  ifuropa^  elTe  ma 
lorem  ?ir)>a  nonibiincluoit^noiam  fubea  •  Bicoigit'q^frona  ^noie 
tv.iw. t...f  mcnoianiia  pcllinir  ao  cropicum  Capricomi  propter  regionem  liatba 
ferrarum  tiidnarum  qiiaa  ambit bracbiuj  maria  magnii  oeTccnoea 
im,.  ^  oceano4axftil«r  inoiam  n  t^pfpaniam  inferiorcm  feu  ?lFrica^ 

‘  i  • '  jjg "  jIq  tactum  efl.  AOcnoianu  tiero  lacua  ^noie  oefeenoit  a  tropi 
CO  UTapncorni  n  fecat  equinorialem  dreulu  apuo  montem  a0a(ai.  a  regi 
onca  n  conterminaa.n  tranfic  per  Spenem  quenunc  /lr>>maocatur  Ri 
in  libro  curfunm  planecaru  oidcur  cp  Duplex  efl  Spene  •  una  Tub  rolfti 
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; _ _ in  twgQi o  tcrrg ttirra  Ulup pfatmi  iJpcracug  ctt  ratuc^  in  mcpio  rciTe»  *  K.r. 

quia  (oqiienoo  fimpUacrr  non  cfl in  iucdioccitc babicabiUi^tjc oHcnl^C 
ed  qut  Dicta  Tunc  fcDcfl  qaaft  in  mcoiodimacum  Acuc  rupraDiccum  cfl  1 
cu  DC  dimanb?  agcrccur.  Dcmirabilib^^noie.'  ira.jct)»* 

^  X  prcmiffid  maniftftum  c  ^  magna  eft  ^noia  in  ^dtate.  9eo  ct 
rcqueribua  pacec  cp  ipfa  non  cfl  minor  in  mirabiliu  barictacc.  f)d 
i  ca  ruiic  runt  attifTime  in  motaniB  qiioq?  func  fiigmc^iip^  cubiconi j  '  70.  ^ -f  ^WO>  t  , 

homines qiub9 bdlu e cocra grued cj rcraodnoparuitocrattofencTcunt.  . 

flpuolv^a  crefat  piper colorcquioem  albo Teo  camen  ferpenenm  qiii  ibi  !  ? ' ^  • 

babicactnccnoionigrcoinem  trabic*0ncibi  AOacrobu^ni.cubito^z  logi  i  c  l. 
qiii  Ixrllac  cotra  gnflFca. n corpora  Uonfi  babec  alasc^  cc  ungues  pFcninc  •  f*'.*' 
aqiiila?.  9unc  ibi  /Igrotc  t  ’^ragmant  qui  bitro  in  igne  amorc  alter  a( 
tenua in  fumia  proiaunrur.9untaibi  Ibarbanqui  parnitea  coFectoa  ^ 

fenio  folentmactire-  n  eorum  camea  aoepulanoum  parat  a  impiua  iu  ^ 
oicatur  qui  boc  faccre  negat*  9unt  ct  alii  qut  piFcea  cruooa  eount  n  fal 
fum  mare  bibunt.  9unr ibi  queoam  bominu^  monflra  bt  qui  aouerfaa 
babent  plantaa .  et  oaonoa  in  peoibua  oigitoa  *  FIlit  qui  canina  ca 
pita  babent/  qutbua  beflia  cfl  peUta  pecuoum*  ct  bor  latracua  canum. 


A  PAGE  FROM  COLUMBU.S’S  COPY"  OF  D’AILLY  S  IMAGO  MUA^DI 

Columbus  read  and  re-read  this  book,  a  geography  of  the  world  written  about  1410,  and  made  many  marginal  notes.  His  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca 

Colombina  at  .Seville. 
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fessor,  a  minister,  or  even  a  tenor.  That  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  training  of  a  dog. 
not  of  scientific  culture.  ...  A  State 
which,  at  a  time  of  racial  contamination, 
jealously  guards  the  preservation  of  the 
Ix-st  elements  of  its  own  race  must  .some 
day  liecome  master  of  the  earth.” 

It  is  that  horrible  and  inhuman  doctrine 
of  world  hegemony,  of  racial  hatred,  and 
of  contempt  for  the  right  of  individuals  and 
nations  that  the  totalitarian  powers  call  the 
New  World  Order.  It  is  against  that  doc¬ 
trine  that  President  Roo.sevelt  has  so  often 
protested,  particularly  in  his  admirable 
address  of  October  12.  1940,  delivered  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  for  all  the  American  nations 
defending  the  common  ideal  of  democratic 
lilx'rty.  equality,  and  solidarity. 

He  said  in  part: 

The  Americas  have  excelled  in  the  adventure 
of  many  races  living  together  in  harmony.  In  the 
wake  of  the  discoverers  came  the  first  settlers,  the 
first  refugees  from  Europe.  They  came  to  plough 
new  fields,  build  new  homes,  establish  a  new  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  new  world.  Later  they  fought  for 
liberty.  .  .  .  They  formed,  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  a  new  human  reservoir,  and  into  it 
have  poured  the  blood,  the  culture,  the  traditions 
of  all  the  races  and  peoples  of  the  earth.  .  .  . 
‘‘Divide  and  conquer”  has  been  the  battle  cry  of 


the  totalitarian  powers  in  their  war  against  the 
dem<x:racies.  It  has  succeeded  on  the  continent 
of  EurofK"  for  the  moment.  On  our  continents  it 
will  fail.  .  .  .  Their  propaganda  repeats  and 
repeats  that  democracy  is  a  decadent  form  of 
government.  They  tell  us  that  our  old  democratic 
ideal,  our  old  traditions  of  civil  liberties  are  things 
of  the  past.  We  reject  this  thought.  We  say 
that  we  are  the  future. 

Forced  to  enter  the  bloody  struggle  lie- 
cause  of  the  criminal  policy  and  treachery 
of  the  totalitarian  powers,  the  Americas 
arc  putting  all  their  energy  into  winning 
not  only  the  war  but  the  peace.  For  the 
.Americas  are  the  future  and  they  want  to 
organize  the  future  of  the  world  according  to 
the  lofty  principles  that  they  have  adopted 
at  all  their  Conferences  and  that  have  lieen 
incorporated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations. 

Negro  by  origin,  heir  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  eldest  child  of  the  Church  in 
.America,  pioneer  of  Pan  Americanism 
with  Alexandre  Petion  and  Bolivar,  Haiti 
swears  to  remain  faithful  to  those  sacred 
principles  of  lilx^rty,  equality,  justice,  and 
solidarity  which  constitute  the  structure  of 
our  civilization  and  for  which  her  sons 
have  shed  their  blood  in  the  past  and  arc 
ready  to  shed  it  in  the  present. 


Columbus  in  Hispaniola 

VIRGILIO  DIAZ  ORDONEZ 
Rector,  University  of  Santo  Domingo 


“I  say  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  and  direct,  that  when  he  receives  sufli- 
cient  revenue  from  the  said  Majorat  and  inheritance,  that  he  shall 
maintain  three  Chapl?ins  in  a  chajjcl  which  he  shall  have  builded, 
who  shall  say  three  masses  each  day,  one  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  another  to  the  Conception  of  our  Lady,  and  the  other  for 
the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  dead,  and  for  my  soul  and  the  souls  of 
my  father  and  mother  and  wife.  And  if  his  fortune  is  sufficient  he 
may  make  the  said  chapel  honourable,  and  increase  the  orisons  and 
prayers  for  the  Honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  if  this  can  be  in  the 
island  of  Espanola,  which  God  gave  me  miraculously,  I  would  be  glad 
that  it  might  be  yonder,  where  I  invoked  it,  which  is  in  the  Vega  that 
is  called  La  Concepcion.” 

{From  the  Testament  and  Codicit  oj  the  Admirat  Don  Christopher 
Cotumbus,  Executed  in  Valladotid,  May  79,  7506.)' 


Hispaniol.a,  which  appeared  like  a  bride 
in  the  path  of  the  Great  Admiral,  was  to 
him  the  isle  of  love  and  E;rief. 

Their  first  exciting  meeting  took  place 
on  December  5,  1492,  hardly  two  months 
after  the  miraculous  Discovery,  while  the 
Old  World  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
New.  Thus  this  meeting  was  enhanced  by 
the  charm  of  the  surreptitious,  the  secret, 
the  mysterious. 

.\ccording  to  the  History  of  Santo  Domingo 
written  by  the  eminent  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia, 
Columbus  was  in  Hispaniola,  which  he 
himself  named,  for  the  following  periods: 
December  5,  1492  to  January  16,  1493; 
Xovemlx'r  22,  1493  to  April  24,  1494; 
September  29,  1494  to  March  10,  1496; 
.\ugust  30,  1498  to  October  1,  1500;  and 
.\ugust  13,  1504  to  September  12  of  the 
same  year. 

Four  voyages  were  made  by  the  Dis¬ 
coverer  to  the  New'  World,  and  five  times 

The  Island  of  La  Espanola  {Spanish  Isle),  so  named 
hv  Columbus,  is  now  called  Hispaniola  in  English.  It 
IS  divided  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

'  John  Boyd  Thacher,  ''Christopher  Columbus," 
I  ol.  Ill,  p.  659.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  I'TO  t. 


he  Stayed  in  his  favorite  island.  In  the 
course  of  the  almost  twelve  years  between 
the  Discovery  on  October  12,  1492,  and 
the  day  when  he  began  his  last  voyage 
back  to  Spain,  Columbus  passed  nearly 
four  years  in  Hkspaniola.  No  spot  dis¬ 
covered  by  him  had  the  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  him  so  often  and  so  long. 

It  was  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage  to 
the  New  World  that  unkind  destiny  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  a  great  sorrow.  When  he 
arrived  on  June  30,  1502,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozama,  near  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo,  C.omendador  Don  Nicolas  de 
Ovando  forbade  him  to  set  foot  on  the 
island  he  loved  so  dearly.  How  deep  the 
pain  Columbus  must  have  suffered !  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  even  sharper  than  the  unhap¬ 
piness  caused  him  on  his  preceding  voyage 
when  the  dictatorial  Bobadilla  affronted 
him  by  throwing  him  into  chains. 

About  two  years  later,  however,  Colum¬ 
bus  returned,  and  it  was  on  September  12, 
1504,  that  his  visionary  gaze  dwelt  for  the 
la.st  time  on  the  isle  of  his  love  and  grief. 
This  was  the  moment  of  his  great  farewell. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  CIUDAD  TRUJILLO 
In  this  cathedral,  the  first  metropolitan  see  in  the  New  World,  rest  the  remains  of  Columbus. 


Unmerited  misfortune  had  turned  the 
taste  of  glory  to  dust  and  ashes  in  his 
mouth.  In  history  this  is  the  final  adieu 
in  the  great  tragic  romance  that  united  a 
man  and  a  continent;  it  might  well  have 
been  thought  that  Columbus  was  begin¬ 
ning,  with  this  sorrowful  return  to  Spain, 
his  last  voyage  and  a  perpetual  absence. 
But  the  Great  Discoverer  was  still  to  make 
another  journey:  a  posthumous  one,  when 
his  body,  freed  from  a  burdensome  but 
glorious  life,  crossed  the  tempestuous  ocean 
to  sleep  the  sleep  of  immortality  in  his 
favorite  Hispaniola. 

This  posthumous  voyage,  the  majority 
of  historians  agree,  took  place  in  1536, 
thirty  years  after  Columbus  had  given  up 


to  a  pitying  God  the  soul  that  pitiless  men 
had  so  cruelly  tormented.  This  was,  in 
truth,  the  last  journey  of  the  Great  Admiral. 

But  the  unrest  that  pursued  him  in  lift 
gave  him  no  respite  in  death.  In  1795, 
when  Spain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Basel,  ceded 
the  colony  of  Santo  Domingo  to  France; 
permission  was  sought  by  the  Spaniardi 
to  move  the  ashes  of  the  Discoverer  to 
Cuba.  The  Spanish  authorities  proceeded 
to  exhume  the  Great  Admiral’s  rernaim; 
and  in  their  haste  they  confused  the  vault 
containing  them  with  another,  and  took 
to  Habana,  whence  they  were  carried  to 
Seville,  bones  that  are  almost  certainly 
those  of  Diego  Columbus,  the  Discoverer’s 
son. 
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On  September  10,  1877,  a  miraculous  on  us  after  death,  as  if  his  love  for 

find,  in  which  the  saintly  Presbyter  and  Hispaniola  endured  even  after  life  was 

Canon  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Billini  was  over. 

the  agent  of  Providence,  proved  that  His  ashes  now  repose  under  an  impres- 
Columbus's  true  remains  were  still  where  sive  monument  of  bronze  and  marble,  in 
they  had  been  interred  in  1536.  Thus  the  the  nave  of  the  Lesser  Basilica  of  Santa 

Great  .Xdmiral’s  desire,  as  expressed  in  his  Maria,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Santo 

will,  has  been  complied  w'ith  in  spite  of  Domingo,  the  first  metropolitan  see  of  the 

many  impediments,  for  a  higher  Power,  New  World,  whose  construction  was  begun 

which  shapes  its  de.signs  and  ends  regard-  in  1514  and  completed  in  1540.  In  the 

less  of  human  inclinations,  decreed  that  shadow  of  this  famous  sixteenth-century 

the  Discoverer  should  rest  throughout  monument  of  Spanish  colonial  architec- 

eternity,  as  he  himself  wished,  in  the  soil  ture,  is  Columbus  Square,  in  the  center  of 

of  Hispaniola.  which  rises  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Dis¬ 

coverer.  It  may  be  by  one  of  those  happy 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  a  profound  coincidences  often  found  in  the  history  of 

veneration  for  Columbus  and  everything  the  elect  that  this  figure  of  the  Great  Ad- 

related  to  him.  His  interment  in  our  conn-  miral  has  a  hand  outstretched  to  the  north- 

try  we  consider  a  boon  that  he  liestowed  west,  as  if,  in  glorious  silence,  he  were  still 
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pointing  towards  the  island  of  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  or  Guanahani,  the  scene  of  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  Discovery.  Or  it  may  lie  that  even 
from  realms  beyond  the  grave  he  is  still 
urgently  indicating  to  men  and  nations 
mysterious  courses  for  them  to  follow. 

The  Dominican  nation  has  expressed  its 
respect  and  love  to  the  Great  Discoverer 
not  only  by  the  tributes  already  mentioned 
but  also  by  giving  his  name,  like  a  glorious 
pennon,  to  the  longest  and  most  historic 
street  in  its  capital.  The  most  ancient 
thoroughfare  in  this  old  city — in  fact,  the 
first  street  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — is 
that  running  parallel  to  the  Ozama,  from 
north  to  south.  If  this  street  could  talk,  it 
might  soliloquize  thus: 

“This  is  not  a  story  about  people.  I  am  a 
street,  the  oldest  in  the  most  ancient  .\mer- 
ican  capital.  I  have  felt  the  passage  of 


many  things  and  I  preserve  innumerable 
traces:  of  caciques,  conquistadors,  ad¬ 
mirals,  governors,  pirates,  centuries,  civili. 
zations.  My  length  can  be  measured  only 
in  hundreds  of  years. 

“My  ancestry  is  Carib.  Many  stars  and 
perhaps  some  cacique  presided  over  my 
birth.  I  must  have  licen  born  by  the 
pressure  of  bare  feet,  supporting  strong 
dark  free  men,  wearing  feathers  in  their 
hair.  Then  I  was  only  a  narrow  little  path 
over  which  men  passed  in  single  file,  like 
living  Ijeads  on  a  thick  thread.  Winding 
merrily,  I  understood  perfectly  how  to 
play  hide  and  seek;  and  I  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  conceal  myself  with  a  veil  of  busha 
and  plants. 

“I  have  a  strong  brother,  much  older 
than  I:  the  River.  It  was  always  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  me  to  feel  him  near,  to  hear  him 
sing,  to  stretch  myself  parallel  to  him 
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towards  the  sea.  I  "o  with  him,  of  course, 
no  farther  than  the  coast.  He  launches 
himself  into  the  waves  like  an  old  sailor, 
and  I  suspect  that  for  thousands  of  years 
he  has  l)een  carrying  on  some  idyll  with 
the  nereids  of  Father  Caribbean.  ‘Men 
are  like  that!’  I  say  discreetly  to  myself; 
but  sometimes  I,  completely  innocent  in 
the  affair,  am  frightened  by  the  violence 
with  which  the  old  turbulent  Sea  flings  his 
raging  foam  at  me  over  the  rocks  of  the 

oast. 

“It  was  this  brother  who  brought  me, 
centuries  ago,  a  strange,  complicated  and 
perturbing  gift.  From  the  other  bank,  all 
by  himself,  he  carried  on  his  stout  back 
a  whole  colonial  city.  My  leisure  was 
much  diminished.  Throngs  of  soldiers  and 
their  arms,  many  carve n  stones  and  new 
buildings  deeply  stirred  my  curiosity.  First 
I)eople  l)egan  to  straighten  me  as  one 


would  a  twisted  wire,  until  I  Ix^came  stiff 
and  solemn,  like  a  sword  stretched  on  the 
ground.  Until  then  I  had  believed  that 
I  had  just  as  much  right  as  my  brother  the 
river  to  curve  as  I  wished  in  my  smiling 
and  innocent  wanderings. 

“Heavy  buildings,  which  I  guessed  from 
the  first  were  erected  on  purpose  to  restrain 
me,  as  if  it  were  feared  I  should  overflow, 
lx*gan  to  rise  on  my  flanks,  still  shrouded 
by  a  thick  vesture  of  wild  plants. 

"Soon  other  streets  were  born  of  me. 
They  all  went  westward,  as  if  fleeing  from 
my  brother.  At  first  there  were  five,  and 
I  fancied  that  I  was  the  keyboard  of  an 
enormous  stringed  instrument  to  which  the 
voice  of  Time  might  chant  the  song  of 
centuries.  But  I  was  not  really  sure  that 
those  streets  were  my  offspring.  Some¬ 
times  it  seemed  rather  that  they  died  in 
me,  as  rivers  die  in  the  sea,  and  then  1  felt 
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greater,  wider,  more  mysterious  and 
profound. 

“By  then  I  was  straight  and  handsome. 
On  the  esplanade  that  was  widened 
towards  the  sea,  there  was  raised,  to  the 
alarm  and  fear  of  pirates  and  corsairs,  the 
stone  mass  of  the  Tower  of  Homage. 
Because  of  this  I  was  called  Street  of  the 
Fortress. 

'“Of  those  times  I  keep  one  anguished 
memory:  all  my  companions  and  I  were 
imprisoned  in  a  stoutly  walled  enclosure. 
But  there  was  balm  for  my  pain  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  constructed,  especially 
for  me,  a  great  gate  that  opened  the  walls 
and  let  me  go  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  And  how  cordial  was  my  reception 
or  my  farewell  as  I  went  forward  to  receive 
the  ships  and  caravels,  to  greet  them  or  to 
bid  them  godspeed !  Since  then,  each  day, 
I  look  through  that  gate  to  see  the  sunrise. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  JESUITS 


“It  may  be  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  pridefulncss,  but  as  time  has  gone  on  I 
have  begun  to  lielieve  that  I  am  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  into  which  history  has  poured 
mementoes  of  exalted  ancestry;  that  I  am 
a  repository  of  great  exploits,  an  ark 
of  relics  or  jewels  of  the  colonial  period. 
Among  these  the  most  precious,  diamonds 
whose  keen  edges  have  indelibly  cut  my 
name  on  Time’s  eternal  crystal,  are  the 
Tower  of  Homage,  the  House  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  Palace  of  the  Captains  General,  the 
Chapel  of  Los  Remedios,  the  Sundial,  the 
Gate  of  San  Diego,  and  the  Castle  of 
Diego  Columbus,  my  quick  descent  to¬ 
ward  which  is  but  a  token  of  my  own 
reverence  before  that  seignorial  palace. 

“The  chats  with  my  companions,  in 
which  I  indulge,  as  between  comrades,  at 
all  my  crossroads,  cover  four  centuries. 
That  is  how  I  have  learned  the  history  of 
other  streets  which  I  have  never  met  and 
with  which  I  have  no  other  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  than  the  bit  of  dust  or  clay 
iirought  from  them  to  me  by  the  hoofs  of 
animals,  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  or  the  boots 
of  pedestrians.  This  kind  of  interchange 
with  my  distant  companions  is  continuous 
and  cordial.  Through  my  intimate  friendsi 
have  learned  many  things.  From  their  tales 
thick  volumes  of  history  could  be  written. 

“I  was  much  surprised  one  day  when  a 
new  street  unexpectedly  joined  me.  ‘Bui 
how  is  this?’  I  said  to  myself.  ‘Surely 
1  have  known  you  well,  for  a  long,  long 
time!’  It  was  only  that  it  had  acquired 
a  new  and  resplendent  name.  At  first 
the  names  of  my  companions  were  mystic 
very  Catholic,  and  very  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  that  animated  colonial  times. 
-Afterwards  the  names  of  the  saints  wert 
changed  for  others  that  commemorated 
political  events  and  dates,  and  even  tht 
names  of  men.  I  myself  have  had  mort 
than  one  name.  The  most  romantic  one 
I  think,  was  the  Street  of  the  Ladie' 
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THE  PALACE  OF  DIEGO  COLUMBUS 

Among  the  most  imposing  colonial  remains  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  (formerly  Santo  Domingo),  the  oldest 
city  in  the  Americas,  are  the  walls  of  the  palace  built  by  Columbus’s  son  when  he  was  governor  of  the 

island  of  Hispaniola. 


which  I  bore  with  pride  for  a  long  time 
and  which  I  acquired  as  a  badge  of  honor 
for  so  graciously  and  hospitably  receiving 
and  lodging  the  fair  ladies  of  the  court 
of  the  Vicereine  Dona  Maria  de  Toledo  y 
Rojas,  of  the  house  of  Alba.  In  those 
times  my  aspect  became  majestic,  some¬ 
what  austere,  and  tinged  with  true  nobility; 
but  despite  that,  my  treatment  of  my 
companions  was  no  less  unassuming  and 
cordial  than  before.  And  that,  I  am 
sure,  was  my  greatest  mark  of  nobility. 

“With  what  respectful  devotion,  as  if 
paying  homage,  I  felt  the  passage  of  the 
romantic  court!  How  all  my  little  pools 
drank  in  the  brilliance  of  the  stars  and 
with  what  emotion  I  bathed  in  the  moon’s 


light,  as  if  to  adorn  myself  and  give  me 
a  spiritual  kinship  with  the  light  and 
musical  kiss  of  Tirso  de  Molina’s  verses! 

“Then  another  name  was  given  me 
which  I  know  how  to  wear  with  dignity 
and  pride:  the  name  of  Columbus.  And, 
faith,  I  think  I  do  not  wear  it  badly. 
I  am  like  a  river  bed  through  which  the 
history  of  America  majestically  flows. 
My  soul  is  both  very  old  and  very  young: 
submerged  in  the  past,  afloat  in  the 
present,  and  ready  to  be  profoundly 
immersed  in  the  future.  Stretching  from 
north  to  south,  it  might  be  said  that  I 
am  born  at  the  feet  of  Polaris,  whence 
I  go  forward,  like  a  bridge  over  the 
Infinite,  in  search  of  the  southern  con- 


THE  TOMB  OI  C:OIX'MBUS 

This  monument  of  marltic  and  bronze  rises  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ciudad  Trujillo  over  th<-  tomb 
CV)lumbus,  who  asked  in  his  will  to  lie  buried  in  Hispaniola. 
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siellations,  where  Canopus  would  be  the 
brightest  jewel  in  my  diadem  and  the 
Southern  Cross  my  most  splendid  decora¬ 
tion.  Going  forth  across  the  ocean, 
Columbus  found  lands,  like  constellations 
fallen  into  the  sea. 

“I  am  sentimental.  At  the  passing  of 
funeral  corteges,  I  join  in  the  mourning  of 
others  with  the  profound  silence  of  by-gone 
centuries.  A  thousand  memories  pass  over 
me  in  waves  of  tenderness,  as  thoughts  are 
reflected  on  a  pensive  brow.  I  recall  the 
sorrowful  processions  of  condemned  men 
passing  over  me,  the  Way  of  Death;  they 
went  with  uncertain  faltering  steps,  as  if 
the  dark  and  powerful  wings  of  the  Great 
Mystery-  were  already  bearing  them  away. 
There  comes  to  me  through  the  years,  too, 
the  mystic  chime  of  convent  bells,  filling 
the  air  with  tremulous  song.  The  prints 
of  bare  feet  and  worn  shoes  give  me  a 
democratic  stamp  which  I  silently  accejtt 
with  the  same  kindliness  with  which  I  once 
welcomed  the  sonorous  footsteps  of  the 
aristocracy. 

“1  am  like  an  epic.  The  shadows  of 
many  flags,  raised  betw  een  me  and  the  sun 
of  liberty,  have  fallen  on  my  pavement. 
The  clash  of  different  allegiances  has  loosed 
over  me,  like  the  swift  rush  of  falling  leaves, 
the  clarion  cry  of  attack,  the  shout  of 
alarm,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the  hurried 
tread  of  marching  men,  the  stamj)  of 
horses’  feet  and,  at  times,  the  flight  of 
lianners  in  defeat.  The  boots  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  resounded  like  sharp  blows 
on  my  astonished  face,  but  years  later, 
when  the  grandsons  of  the  pirate  came, 
they  were  quickly  repulsed. 

“Today  I  think  with  longing  of  how  1 
used  to  look  long  ago.  The  memory  of  my 
uneven  sidewalks,  my  jilatere.sqtie  porti¬ 
coes,  my  grilled  colonial  windows,  fills  my 
soul  with  a  no.stalgia  that  seems  not  so 
much  my  own  as  the  sentimental  heritage 
of  races  and  of  centtiries. 


“The  brusque  and  strenuous  present 
has  rubbed  down  my  golden  patina.  The 
moon  and  stars  of  my  early  days,  com¬ 
peting  now  with  electric  lights,  shine  above 
me  with  a  timid  glow.  Even  those  cannon 
at  the  gates  which,  half  buried  in  the  earth 
with  their  muzzles  pointing  downward  as 
if  determined  to  fire  a  salvo  over  the  tomb 
of  my  past  centuries,  have  disappeared. 

“My  white  surface  has  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  municipal  bituminous 
cosmetic  that  gives  modern  streets  their 
black  luster.  Swift  pneumatic  tires  leave 
imprints  on  me  that  look  like  the  cast-off 
skins  of  fleeing  serpents. 

“And  sometimes,  across  my  strip  of  blue 
sky,  an  airplane  pa.sses.  .  .  , 

“So  today,  beneath  my  beloved  flag  with 
the  cross  which  I  copy  in  my  ow  n  heart  by 
intersecting  with  another  famous  street, 
with  my  whole  length  ever  open  to  Time’s 
immemorial  current,  I  stretch  myself  out 
to  dream  and  wait,  ‘very  ancient  and  very 
modern,’  as  a  verse  of  Dario  says.” 

The  unceasing  homage  that  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  pays  to  the  Discoverer 
draws  its  nourishment  from  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  that  illustrious  personage.  This 
devotion  is  as  perpetual  as  the  memory  of 
Columbus’s  fame. 

In  this  island  was  originated  the  mag- 
nifieent  project  of  erecting  a  memorial 
lighthouse  to  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Navigator.  After  a  world  competition 
that  culminated  in  the  decision  adopted 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  plans  were  aceepted  for 
a  monument  to  Ix"  built  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  rccumlx'nt  cross.  This,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ix'ing  a  symbol  of  faith,  of  sacrifice, 
and  of  martydom,  will  express  the  conti¬ 
nent-wide  sentiments  of  the  New  World, 
which  in  spirit  lovingly  extends  its  ojx'n 
arms,  like  a  cross,  toward  all  humanity. 

The  project  for  the  construction  of  this 
lighthouse  monument  has  Ix'en  appro\ed 
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by  all  the  nations  of  America  and  the 
gratitude  of  our  peoples  will  soon  be 
fittingly  embodied  in  this  well  deserved 
tribute. 

The  foremost  worker  for  the  execution 
of  this  project  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  President  Trujillo  Molina,  who  has 
expressed  at  Pan  American  conferences 
and  congresses  his  fervent  enthusiasm  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise 
which  will  honor  both  the  Great  Admiral 
and  the  nations  living  in  the  lands  he  dis¬ 
covered.  The  imposing  structure  of  the 
Memorial  Lighthouse  will  rise  on  the  same 
Mte  on  which  the  capital  of  the  colony  was 
founded  in  1496.  It  was  not  until  1502 
that  the  city,  which  today  bears  the  name 
of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  was  transferred  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ozama  River.  From  an 


eminence,  the  lighthouse  will  send  its  beams 
aloft,  as  the  faith  of  the  Great  .Admiral 
carried  his  fervent  prayers  heavenward. 

\Vhen  this  structure  is  finished,  all 
.America  will  feel  in  its  spirit  that  satisfying 
sense  of  comfort  which  pervades  the  soul 
when  an  act  of  gratitude  and  love  has 
been  performed.  As  long  as  the  work  is 
undone,  as  long  as  the  injustice  of  the 
continent’s  having  received  a  name  other 
than  that  of  the  Discoverer  is  not  balanced 
by  the  justice  of  consecrating  this  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  the  weight  of  an  un¬ 
fulfilled  duty  will  rest  heavily  upon  the 
conscience  of  America. 

In  the  meantime,  Hispaniola  continues 
through  the  centuries  to  live  in  the  re¬ 
flected  glory  of  the  Admiral  and  his  serene 
and  shining  immortality. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

The  design  for  the  lighthouse  to  be  erected  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  the  form  of  a  huge  recumbent 


The  Destiny  of  America 

ALFONSO  REYES 


After  America  was  discovered,  what 
should  Ije  done  with  it?  Over  all  conquests 
of  matter  the  mind  is  supreme.  Portugal 
and  Spain  were  roused  by  the  discoveries, 
which  soon  took  on  an  evangelical  char¬ 
acter.  The  medieval  crusades  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  American  crusade,  and  Pope 
.\lexander  divided  Ijetween  the  two  mon¬ 
archies  the  lands  already  found  and  to  be 
found.  From  this  moment  America — 
whatever  the  contingencies  and  errors  of 
history—  commenced  to  take  form  before . 
the  eyes  of  humanity  as  a  place  where  jus¬ 
tice  might  be  more  nearly  equal,  liberty 
better  understood,  happiness  more  com¬ 
plete  and  shared  by  more  of  the  {leople — 
in  other  words,  a  longed-for  Republic,  a 
Utopia. 

The  idea  of  America  was  impressive  to 
the  outstanding  Europeans  of  that  time. 
How  many  dreams  blossomed  forth!  As 
soon  as  America,  like  a  nereid,  lifted  her 
head,  there  was  an  almost  overwhelming 
production  of  Utopian  tales.  The  human¬ 
ists  revived  political  discussion  after  the 
manner  of  Plato  and,  their  thoughts  fixed 
on  America,  began  to  dream  of  a  more 
fortunate  humanity.  Dogmatism  was 
crushed  by  the  sight  of  new  customs.  The 
possibility  of  other  modes  of  civilization 
closer  to  the  earth  was  conceived  and  the 
naked  philosopher  of  Peter  Martyr  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  good  savage  of 
Rousseau,  as  full  of  natural  virtue  as  a 
fruit  is  of  juice.  American  exoticism, 
which  Chinard,  Dermenghem,  and  others 

.4  portion  of  thf  address  delivered,  when  the  prizes  in 
the  architectural  competition  for  the  design  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse  were  awarded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
by  a  distinguished  Mexican  writer,  then  Ambassador  of 
his  country  to  lirazil. 


had  carefully  studied,  seasoned  literature 
with  a  new  flavor.  Unlike  oriental  exot¬ 
icism,  which  always  limited  itself  to  the 
picturesque,  this  American  exoticism  had  a 
moral  purpose;  that  is,  European  litera¬ 
ture  sought  to  prove  by  means  of  America 
an  a  priori  conception — the  age  of  gold  of 
the  ancients,  the  state  of  natural  innocence, 
without  acknowledging  the  heretical  as¬ 
pect  of  this  notion.  Who  amongst  the 
most  noble  figures  of  European  thought 
could  escape  the  vision  of  America? 
.\merica  left  its  mark  on  Erasmus,  on 
Thomas  More,  Rabelais,  Tasso,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bacon,  and  Tomaso  Campanella. 
If  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  dreamed  of  finding 
a  fountain  of  eternal  youth  in  Florida,  the 
philosophers  asked  of  the  New  W'orld  a 
stimulus  for  the  political  perfecting  of  men. 
Such  is  the  true  .\merican  tradition,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  emphasize. 

The  testimony  of  Montaigne  is  singu¬ 
larly  impressive.  In  his  soul  the  drama  of 
.\merica  was  played  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  solemn  music  of  thoughts  that 
still  move  us.  Montaigne  recognized  that 
the  mere  contrast  between  the  things  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  awakened  in 
him  that  comprehension  of  all  doctrines 
which  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  were  to 
learn  .of  him,  his  forgiving  spirit,  his 
charity. 

During  the  youth  of  Montaigne  .\merica 
was  becoming  larger  day  by  day,  and 
gravitation  toward  .\mcrica  seemed  to 
raise  him  above  the  moral  level  of  his 
time.  He  read  eagerly  the  stories  of  the 
chroniclers  and,  furthermore,  as  an  official 
at  Bordeaux,  he  saw  and  wondered  at  the 
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products  and  merchandise  imported  from  the  old  narrow  limits  of  the  world.  The 

the  generous  new  land.  In  addition,  one  creators  and  discoverers  of  America  were 

of  his  servants  had  lived  ten  years  in  those  whose  bodies  or  souls  were  athirst, 

Brazil  and  recounted  to  him  the  customs  those  who  needed  golden  houses  to  satisfy 

of  the  New  World.  .Always  disposed  to  their  desire  for  luxury,  or  virgin  souls  in 

entertain  a  paradox,  Montaigne  wondered  which  to  implant  the  idea  of  God.  Later 

whether  after  all  civilization  were  not  an  .America  continued  to  Ije  a  refuge  of  the 

immense  alx“rrance,  if  the  .American  man,  persecuted:  it  lx;came  a  land  in  which  an 

“the  beautiful  nude  Inca  and  the  Mexican  accusing  eye  did  not  hinder  the  regenera- 

clad  in  feathers,”  as  Gongora  said,  were  tion  of  Cain;  it  was  already  the  hospitable 

not  nearer  the  Creator,  if  customs  did  home  for  the  proscrilx*d  Huguenots  and 

not  have  only  a  relative  basis.  .And  he  Puritans. 

concluded  by  describing  the  refinement  Now  came  European  colonization.  For 
and  the  art  of  the  Edenlike  towns  of  the  three  centuries  the  slow  processes  of  gertni- 

Tupi-Guarani.  Montaigne  said  to  him-  nation  weighed  upon  .America;  the  ideal 

self  that  those  Indians  were  cannibals,  but  lived,  but  in  a  dormant  condition.  For  al- 

questioned  whether  eating  one’s  fellow  though  the  seed  was  formed  at  the  time  of 

l>eings  were  not  preferable  to  enslaving  the  discovery,  later,  when  spiritual  ener- 

and  exploiting  them  as  the  civilized  Euro-  gies  could  find  an  outlet  only  through  the 

[jeans  exploited  nine-tenths  of  humanity.  administration  of  the  viceroy.s,  that  seed 

.Although  .America  tortured  its  prisoners  lay  sleeping  Ijeneath  the  soil.  But  it  was 

of  war,  Europe,  Montaigne  thought,  in-  not  dead;  on  the  contrary.  As  the  Ameri- 

flicted  more  tortures  in  the  name  of  reli-  cans  won  their  independence,  this  ideal 

gion  and  of  justice.  .And  here  you  see,  became  more  and  more  clear,  definite,  and 

induced  by  contact  with  .America,  the  universal.  During  the  nineteenth  century 

mind  of  a  representative  European  origi-  the  greatest  Utopians — whether  spiritual- 

nating  the  [jreliminary  outlines  of  the  ists,  socialists,  or  communists,  whether 

boldest  and  most  advanced  viewpoints  of  their  beliefs  were  true  or  mistaken — took 

our  own  times.  This  disagreement  with  their  way  to  .America  as  to  a  promised 

the  errors  of  Europtean  thought  went  on  land,  where  the  happiness  to  which  they 

acquiring  more  strength.  This  atmosphere  all  aspired  under  different  names  might  be 

pjcrmeated  Protestantism  and  Puritanism  realized  without  an  effort.  Even  today 

and,  much  more,  Quakerism,  which  the  whole  continent  is  an  incarnation  of 

finally  took  refuge  in  .America.  What  a  hope  and  offers  to  Europe  a  home  for  its 

radiant  promise  was  the  New  World  to  human  overflow. 

all  the  dissatisfied!  While  the  merchants  Either  this  is  the  meaning  of  history  or 
made  their  plans  for  gain,  while  the  history  haSx  rto  meaning.  If  it  is  not  thf 

Christian  apostles,  of  illustrious  tradition  meaning,  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  .Americans 

in  America,  prepared  their  crusades  for  know  it.  Immediate  nece.ssities,  surface 

conversion,  a  whole  [xrople  of  dreamers  misunderstandings,  may  lead  us  astray  for 

was  moving  toward  Uto|)ia.  a  day  or  for  a  year  and  even  for  a  hundred 

America,  it  may  Ik*  said  without  exag-  years;  the  great  orbit  will  Ik  unaffected, 

geration,  was  desired  and  cILscovered  (I  The  declination  of  our  .America  is  as  surely 

almost  said  invented)  [jrecisely  as  a  field  fixed  as  that  of  a  star.  America  iKgan  as 

for  the  overflow  of  the  great  quixotic  itn-  an  ideal  and  continues  to  Ik  an  ideal, 

pulses  that  could  not  Ik  contained  within  .America  is  L'topia. 


The  Glory  of  Columbus 

ENRIQUE  DE  GANDIA 

Secretary  of  the  \ational  Academy  of  History  and  the  Academy  of  Ethical  and  Political  Sciences, 

Buenos  Aires 


Christopher  CkiLUMBUs,  like  all  ja;eniuscs, 
has  Ijecn  the  object  of  bitter  controversy. 
In  life  he  enjoyed  none  of  the  rewards  of 
which  he  had  dreamed;  in  death  injustice, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  beset  his  name. 

Historians  love  to  repeat  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  changed  men’s  dreams, 
gave  new  bases  to  science,  transformed  the 
world.  All  this,  however,  was  true  only  in 
Spain.  For  that  nation,  which  had  Ijeen 
progressing  for  centuries,  the  discovery  of 
.\merica  was  like  a  collision  with  another 
planet.  Europe  remained  asleep  for  a  long 
lime.  The  news  of  the  finding  of  a  new 
world  penetrated  but  slowly  into  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  I  n 


.some  nations  people  continued  living  as  if 
domination  of  the  world  by  Spain  did  not 
exist.  England,  France,  and  Holland 
seized  the  discovery  of  .\merica  as  an 
opportunity  for  pirating  the  Spanish  ships 
that  returned  from  the  Indies  laden  with 
gold  and  silver.  News  of  the  di.scovery  of 
America  reaching  Italy  was  vague  and 
confused.  Ambassadors  and  traders  sent 
word  that  .some  boats  had  discovered  islands 
or  had  reached  the  Indies,  but  echoes  of  the 
news  were  very  feeble,  very  indistinct. 
Names  were  garbled,  the  stories  were  fan¬ 
tastic.  As  for  the  Discoverer,  nobody  e\  en 
knew  his  full  name  and  at  the  most  he  was 
called  "‘one  Columlxj.” 
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W  As  for  the  name  of  America,  fate  or¬ 
dained  that  instead  of  bearing  the  name 
of  its  Discoverer,  it  should  be  given  that  of 
a  second-rate  cosmographer,  the  Florentine 
Amerigo  \’espucci.  It  is  possible  that  he 
made  four  voyages,  as  he  himself  affirmed 
in  a  popular  letter.  His  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Columbus, 
has  Ixren  very  exaggerated,  even  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  it  was  much  superior. 
The  difference  Ix^tween  the  two  navigators, 
however,  could  not  have  been  greater. 
Columbus  was  a  natural  genius,  a  mystic, 
a  hero  exalted  by  realities  and  dreams. 
\'espucci  was  only  a  navigator,  like 
hundreds  of  others  of  his  time.  In  his 
voyages — assuming  that  they  were  authen¬ 
tic — he  was  not  even  captain  of  the  ship. 


His  writings  abound  with  well-known 
details  and  reveal  a  very  great  ambition. 
When  Vespucci  was  leaving  Seville  in  1 505 
for  the  Spanish  court,  Columbus  gave 
him  a  letter  for  his  son  Diego,  in 
which  Columbus  spoke  benevolently  of 
the  Ijearer. 

Vespucci  never  sought  to  give  his  own 
name  to  the  newly  found  lands.  The 
name  is  due  to  a  small  group  of  devotees 
of  cosmography  who  lived  at  Saint  Die,  in 
Lorraine,  and  who  formed  a  historical 
academy  or  society  of  minor  importance. 
Those  provincial  scholars  heard  the  news 
about  the  New  World  with  great  interest. 
One  day  a  translated  letter  from  .Amerigo 
Vespucci,  dated  Lisbon,  September  4. 
1504,  came  into  their  possession.  Thc\ 
resolved  to  publish  a  Cosmographiae  Intro- 
duetto.  Jean  Basin  translated  Vespucci's 
letter  into  Latin  and  prepared  the  chapter 
on  the  New  World,  while  other  membenj 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Vosges  occupied 
themselves  with  different  geographical  j 
subjects.  The  director  of  the  work  was 
Martin  Waldzeem tiller,  who  signed  the 
humanistic  name  of  Hylacomylus.  The 
work  was  published  on  May  5,  1507, 
and  in  it  Jean  Basin  de  Sandocourt  wrote 
in  Latin  to  this  effect;  “Now  these  parts 
of  the  world,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
have  been  explored  in  all  directions  and, 
as  will  be  proven  in  the  following  work, 
Amerigo  \'espucci  has  found  a  fourth 
part.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
rightfully  oppose  the  idea  that  in  honor 
of  Amerigo,  father  of  the  discovery  and 
a  man  of  discerning  genius,  it  should  be 
named  .^ineriga;  that  is  to  say,  the  land 
of  .Amerigo,  or  .America,  inasmuch  as 
Europe  and  Asia  also  have  feminine 
names.” 

Thus  Columbus  lost  the  glory,  w'hich  so 
truly  belonged  to  him,  of  bequeathing  his 
own  name,  or  Columbia,  to  the  world  he 
had  discovered. 
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Modern  scholars,  misled  by  the  fact  that 
certain  native  words  contain  the  syllables 
tea,  marica,  and  merica,  have  advanced  the 
thcor\’  that  the  name  America  is  also  native 
and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  V'espucci. 
Jules  Marcon  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
erudite  to  uphold  this  absurdity.  Since 
then  students  throughout  America  have 
republished  this  theory  with  more  or  less 
new  arguments.  Proofs  to  the  contrary  are 
overwhelming,  so  well  known  and  of  such 
quantity  that  no  time  will  be  taken  here 
to  expound  them. 

The  achievements  of  Columbus  have 
been  very  savagely  discussed  by  students. 
He  has  been  called  pirate,  converted  Jew, 
fanatic,  ignoramus,  bandit,  dissembler, 
miser,  traitor.  ...  It  has  been  said 
that  he  undertook  his  voyage,  not  to  reach 
the  East  by  way  of  the  West,  but  only 
to  seek  some  isles  near  the  Canaries. 
There  have  been  attempts — such  as  Gel- 
cich’s — to  show  that  Columbus  did  not 
discover  compass  variation,  the  difference 
between  a  magnetic  and  a  true  course,  as 
he  did  in  reality,  but  that  such  knowledge 
antedated  him.  There  have  been  efforts 
to  detract  from  all  the  merits  of  the  great 
crossing  in  1492,  in  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  Columbus  made  the  voyage  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  equipment.  It  is  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  journeyed  by  dead  reckon¬ 
ing,  rarely  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or 
the  pole  star  to  determine  his  latitude;  and 
that  he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  ocean 
winds,  currents,  and  distances.  There 
were  doubts  as  to  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  on  the  equator,  and  furthermore, 
there  was  no  practical  astronomical 
method  of  computing  longitude. 

Hypercritical  moderns,  after  belittling 
the  figure  of  the  great  Admiral  in  their 
egotistic,  useless,  and  erroneous  analyses, 
have  given  more  value  to  their  censorious 
conclusions  than  to  the  feat  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  attached  more  importance  to 


discussions  and  theories  about  Columbus 
than  to  the  life  of  the  Discoverer  himself. 
Modern  books  make  history  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  incurred  in  these  discussions  of 
Columbus,  and  relegate  to  the  back¬ 
ground  the  true  life  story  of  the  greatest 
navigator  mankind  has  ever  known. 

Columbus  has  not  fared  well  in  either 
art  or  literature.  Infinite  are  the  pictures 
and  statues  representing  him;  but  there 
is  no  picture  that  immortalizes  him — ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  much-discussed  so-called 
Ciovio  portrait — and  no  statue  that  rep¬ 
resents  his  supreme  greatness.  Poets  have 
dealt  more  fairly  with  him,  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  tried  to  enshrine  in  verse 
the  justice  that  historians  have  denied  him. 
To  catalogue  the  poems  on  Columbus  that 
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exist  in  all  languages  would  be  a  task  of 
many  volumes.  Misfortune,  or  the  medi¬ 
ocre  talents  of  their  authors,  have  pursued 
them.  We  may  say  the  same  of  a  few 
dramas  and  novels,  especially  the  Italian 
ones.  The  epic  poems  on  C'olumbus  have 
had  more  renown;  not  for  their  merits, 
however,  but  for  their  length.  Italy  has 
been  their  most  fecund  source. 

The  greatest  poets  of  sixteenth-century' 
Italy,  such  as  Ludovico  .Ariosto  and  Tor¬ 
quato  Tasso,  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the 
personality  of  C'olumbus.  .Ariosto  wrote 
his  famous  j)oem  between  150.“)  and  1515: 
it  was  published  in  Ferrara  by  “Maestro 
Giovanni  Mazzocco  dal  Bonderno  adi  XXI 
de  .Aprile  M.  D.  XV’I.”  The  })oet  makes 
no  mention  of  Golumbus.  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  does  recall  Hernan  Gortes.  In 


Ganto  X\’,  that  is,  C’anto  XIII  of  the 
first  editions,  .Ariosto  has.Andronica  proph¬ 
esying  the  journeys  of  A’asco  da  Gama  and 
C'olumbus,  without  mentioning  them,  and 
the  greatness  of  C'harles  \’.  .Ariosto  still 
believed  that  the  lands  of  .America  wert 
those  of  India  and  the  Orient.  His  lack 
of  geogra])hical  knowledge  is  also  exposed, 
in  Ganto  VI  (stanza  17  and  the  following), 
where  Ruggiero  travels  through  the  world 
carried  by  the  hippogrifT.  The  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  dominion 
over  a  large  share  of  the  world  eclipsed 
G.oIumbus  in  Ariosto’s  imagination. 

Torquato  Tas.so  died  in  1595.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  .Ariosto  by  many  years  and  in  hi? 
work  he  touched,  in  passing,  upon  the 
name  of  C'olumbus.  His  is,  in  fact,  the 

broadest  understanding  of  C\)lumbus  shown 
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only  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  The 
introduction,  dated  Buenos  Aires,  Decem- 
l)er  13,  1876,  has  twenty-four  pages;  the 
poem  itself  has  six  hundred  and  eighty 
pages,  and  the  explanatory  notes  run  from 
page  681  to  page  787.  The  work,  in  quarto 
form,  was  issued  by  four  publishing  houses, 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Santiago, 
and  \’alparaiso,  and  illustrated  by  Jose 
Pasco.  For  its  poetic  value  it  is  not  out¬ 
standing  in  the  history  of  American  liter¬ 
ature,  and  its  notes  are  a  repetition  of  the 
notions  already  advanced  by  Roselly  de 
Lorgues,  Washington  Irving,  and  other 
authors. 

At  the  present  time.  World  War  II  has 
reft  some  of  the  luster  from  the  450th  anni- 


bv  any  sixteenth-centurv  Italian  poet;  but 
in  general,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
Discoverer  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
in  the  Italian  literature  of  that  epoch. 

In  France  poetical  works  on  Columbus 
were  neither  many  nor  good.  The  best 
was  that  of  Madame  Marie  Anne  du 
Boccage,  La  Colonibiade,  ou  La  I'oi  Portee  au 
.\ouveau  Monde,  *  published  in  Paris 
in  1756  and  translated  into  German  in 
1762,  Italian  in  1771,  and  English  in  1773. 

In  1809  J.  Felix  Carteau  published  in 
Bordeaux  a  jjoem,  Le  Songe  de  Colomb, 
and  Ne])omucene  Lemercier  presented  in 
the  Odeon  Theatre  in  Paris  a  play  in 
verse  entitled  Cotomb,  ou  La  Decouverte  du 
.\ouveau  Monde,  which  was  not  well 
received  by  the  Parisian  public.  In  1814 
Louis  Colomb  Menard  published  in 
Nunes  a  poetical  composition  of  forty-six 
pages  entitled  Christophe  Colomb  a  son  fils 
Dom  Diego:  Herdide;  and  in  1847  there 
was  performed  in  the  Paris  Conservatory 
an  allegory  on  Christophe  Colomb,  with 
words  by  Mery,  Ch.  C'haubert  and 
Sylvain  St.  Etienne  and  music  by  Felicien 
David. 

In  Spain  various  poems  have  been 
dedicated  to  Columbus.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  here  one  of  sixty-seven  pages.  Colon  y 
America,  written  by  C.  de  Soto  y  Corro 
and  published  by  the  Libreria  de  Fernando 
Fe.  Madrid,  1892. 

The  most  extensive  historical  poem  in 
the  world  about  Columbus  was  written  by 
Bernaltc  de  Maria  and  published  in  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1887.  The  author  recalled  that 
‘“Fernand  Denis  has  published  a  poem;  Lo¬ 
renzo  C'osta,  another;  Felicien  David,  his 
Le  Grand  Ocean;  and  Warlon,  the  Colom- 
hiana,  in  which  he  imitated  or  translated 
Madame  Lepage  du  Boccage;”  and  in 
order  to  fill  the  gap,  he  wrote  a  work  of  vast 
proportions  which  is  rememlK*red  today 

•.S>^  '’'Columbus  in  Potiuguese  and  Rrazilian  I.ilera- 
turf,"  by  Afranin  Pfixnin,  p.  536. 
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versary  of  the  Discovery.  In  Italy  there  is 
no  lack  of  papers  which  lament  Columbus’s 
e;rcat  deed.  In  America  historical  and 
literary  reviews  are  dedicating  special 
issues  to  the  anniversary.  In  the  United 
States  a  very  substantial  work  on  Colum¬ 
bus  by  Professor  .Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
has  appeared.^  There  will  also  be  a  book 
by  the  writer  of  these  lines. 

The  injustices  heaped  upon  Columbus 
have  not  been  limited  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
misunderstanding  of  his  achievement.  The 
Discovery  itself  has  even  Ijeen  denied  him. 
First  there  were  those  who  wished  to 

2  ^‘Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,"'  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston,  1942.  Commander  Morison  has  han- 
ored  this  issue  of  theh\:i.t.E.Tls  by  a  paper  C'' The  Earliest 
Colonial  Policy  toward  .America;  That  of  Columbus," 
See  pa^e  543. 
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attribute  all  the  credit  to  the  Norsemen 
who,  sometime  about  the  year  1000,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eric  the  Red,  reached 
Vinland.  Then  there  was  talk  of  the 
Chinese  and  of  Fu  Sang,  which  in  reality 
was  nothing  more  than  Japan.  There 
have  been  theories  that  .America  was 
discovered  by  the  Jews,  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  .Arabs,  Celts,  Bretons, 
Basques,  Germans,  Venetians,  Catalo¬ 
nians,  Russians,  and  other  peoples.  Of  all 
these  theories,  the  only  plausible  one  is 
that  pertaining  to  the  voyages,  dating 
from  the  year  1436,  made  by  Basque  whale 
and  cod  fishermen  to  Newfoundland. 
.Also  admissible  is  the  theory  of  Professor 
.Alberto  Magnaghi,  who  offers  the  Vivaldo 
brothers  of  Genoa,  as  having  been,  in  May 
1291,  precursors  of  Columbus  in  his  aim  of 
reaching  the  Indies,  not  by  circumnavigat¬ 
ing  .Africa  but  by  crossing  the  .Atlantic. 
The  N'ivaldo  brothers  were  shipwrecked 
and  there  is  no  certain  record  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  go  to  the  East  by  way 
of  the  West.  The  Basques  and  Bretons 
who  reached  Newfoundland  had  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  importance  of  their 
journeys  and  thought  of  the  .American 
coasts  only  as  fishing  banks.  .Attempts  to 
attribute  to  unknown  sailors  the  revelation 
to  Columbus  of  the  existence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  have  also  Ixren  useless.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove  the  old 
tradition  of  the  anonymous  sailor  who  in¬ 
formed  Columbus  of  the  Western  World' 
The  supposed  journey  of  the  mariner  of 
Dieppe,  Jean  Cousin,  to  the  shores  of 
America  years  fx*fore  Columbus  has  Iteen 
exposed  as  a  legend,  and  today,  after  the 
studies  made  by  Charles  de  la  Ronciere, 
everyone  knows  that  lx?tween  1503  and 
1 505  Cousin  was  the  Ixiatswain  of  a  captain 
named  Gonneville. 

The  descendants  of  the  Columbus  family 
in  Genoa  sank  into  such  oblivion  that  even 
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in  ilie  sixteenth  century  it  was  impossible  of  Potosi  in  the  year  1 608  there  was  a  great 
to  find  an  authentic  relative  of  the  Dis-  fiesta,  and  that  “Don  Severino  Colon, 

coverer.  I'his  did  not  happen  in  Spain  or  native  of  Potosi  and  great-grandson  of  the 

America,  where  the  lines  of  his  descendants  Admiral  Don  Cristobal  Colon,  who  gave 

have  remained  intact  to  the  present  time.  the  New  World  to  Spain,  entered  the  plaza 

Spain  honored  them  more  than  any  other  carrying  a  very  large  glolx*  of  silver,  repre¬ 
nation  in  the  world,  maintaining  all  their  senting  the  world  which  his  great-grand- 

privileges  and  giving  to  the  Dukes  of  father  had  discovered.”  The  genealogist 

\’eragua  all  that  nobility,  respect,  and  ad-  C'arlos  Calvo  has  traced  the  lineage  of 

miration  can  ofl'er.  The  present  Duke,  Columbus  in  Argentina.  The  founder  of 

descendant  of  Columbus’s  line,  has  just  this  .American  branch  was  Pedro  .Antonio 

received  the  highest  honors  in  Spain.  In  Col6n  dc  Larriategui  y  Jimenez  de  Embim, 

.America  the  descendants  of  Columbus  born  in  Madrid  and  married  in  La  Paz 

have  kept  their  illustrious  ancestry’  half  to  Maria  de  Montoya,  a  native  ot  that 

hidden,  some  because  they  arc  ignorant  city.  Their  daughter,  Isabel  Colon  de 

of  it  and  others  because  of  true  modesty.  Larriategui  y  Montoya,  born  in  La  Paz, 

R.  Cimeo  A’idal  discovered  in  the  Cronicas  was  married  to  Jose  Eugenio  de  Elias  y 

Polosinas  of  Martinez  A\'la  that  at  the  be-  Ceballos  of  C'ordoba,  Argentina,  and  be- 
srinning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  came  the  mother  of  Maria  Rafaela  de 

lived  in  Upper  Peru  an  unknown  de-  Elias  y  Colon  de  Larriategui,  who  was 

scendant  of  C'hristophcr  Columbus.  Mar-  born  in  Cordoba,  .Argentina,  October  20, 

tinez  A’ela  related  that  in  the  imperial  city  1799  and  died  in  1864.  From  this  lady, 
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married  to  Roque  del  Sar  y  Riera  (who 
was  baptized  in  Buenos  Aires  on  August 
17,  1798),  descended  the  present-day  fam¬ 
ilies  of  del  Sar,  Elias,  Peacan  del  Sar, 
and  Lopez  del  Sar,  whose  ancestral  lines, 
as  we  have  seen,  go  back  to  the  Great 
Admiral,  C-hristopher  Columbus. 


A  dispassionate  history  can  only  repeat 
the  judgment  that  the  old  Spanish  chron¬ 
iclers  gave  of  Columbus  and  say  that  the 
Discovery  of  America  was  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  mankind,  after  that 
other  event  which  belongs  in  the  realm  of 
divine  history;  the  birth  of  Christ. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KKEi*  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De- 
ceml)er  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  Ix'  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
numher  whoso  dates  fall  between  those  of 

PART 
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14(j.  .April  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
117,775,  prohibitinp'  automobile  racing  because 
of  the  present  scarcity  of  automobiles,  tires,  and 
fuel.  {Holfltn  OJicitit,  May  12,  1942.) 

144.  April  15,  1942.  Treasury  Resolution 

No.  148,  approving  the  plan  for  automobile 
lationing  prepared  by  the  Commis.sion  for  the 
(Control  of  Automobile  Rationing  {Comision  de 
(.oiilrol  de  Rocionamienlo  de  Automotores).  {Botelvi 
Ofidal,  May  12,  1942.) 

I7o.  April  24,  1942.  Presidential  IX-cree  No. 
118,431,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  newsprint. 
(lioletui  0 filial.  May  12,  1942.) 

20.  June  19,  1942.  Presidential  IX-cree  re¬ 

leasing  conscripts  of  the  1920  class  from  service 
on  June  22,  1942.  (La  I'rensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
June  20,  1942.) 


measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  (e.  g.  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Ofidal;  Brazil,  Diario  Ofidal;  Chile, 
Diario  Ofidal;  Colombia,  Diario  Ofictal; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Ofidal;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Ofidal; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Ofidal;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Ofidal;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amdica; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras.  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 

Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  \'enezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  Ijegun  in  the  April  1942 
numljer  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  lx*  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

VII 

21.  July  31,  1942.  Resolution,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  prohibiting  the 
broadcast  of  local  Argentine  news  by  radio  sta¬ 
tions  unless  the  news  is  supplied  by  an  Argentine 
agency  (defined  as  one  whose  owners  or  share¬ 
holders  arc  native  .Argentines  or  persons  natural¬ 
ized  at  least  ten  years  ago).  (.NWe  York  Times. 
August  1,  1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

6.  April  21,  1942.  Executive  Decree  placing 
the  exportation  of  rubber  under  strict  government 
control  and  prohibiting  such  exjxjrtation  without  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Econ¬ 
omy.  (Et  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  22,  1942.) 

BRAZIL 

31.  June  15,  1942.  Decree  placing  the  Italian 
cable — Italcable — under  government  control  and 
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providing  tiiat  henceforth  all  traffic  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina  be  strictly  supervised.  (AVte 
York  TVwim,  June  16,  1942.) 

32.  June  16,  1942.  Order  issued  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  calling  into  service  the  military  classes 
of  1919,  1920,  and  1922.  (.V«e  York  Herald 
'/r/Aunr,  June  17,  1942.) 

33.  July  14,  1942.  Decree  making  the  Brazilian 
Air  Force  a  separate  unit  of  defense  on  a  par  with 
the  .\rmy  and  Navy.  {Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  l.S,  i942.) 

34.  July  19,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the  ofiera- 
tion  of  all  private  and  official  automobiles  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  order  to  conserve  gasoline  and  in¬ 
sure  continued  operation  of  national  defense  in¬ 
dustries.  {\eiv  York  T'jmf’f,  July  20,  1942.) 

35.  August  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  enforc¬ 
ing  in  Northeastern  Brazil  (the  .Seventh  Military 
Zone)  a  law  enacted  in  1921,  authorizing  the  War 
Ministry  to  requisition  supplies  for  military  pur- 
jxises  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  indemnities 
to  owners  of  the  supplies.  {\ew  York  Times, 
August  10,  1942.) 

36.  .August  22,  1942.  Declaration  of  war  against 
Cierinany  and  Italy.  (.\>«’  )'ork  Times,  .August 
23,  1942.) 

CHILE 

16.  May  20,  1942.  Order  No.  22,  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  setting  foith  revised  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  circulation  of  motor 
vehicles.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  20,  1942.) 

17.  May  26,  1942.  Approval  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commis.sion  to  investigate  Nazi 
activities.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  27,  1942.) 

18.  May  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  working  day  of  consecutive  working 
hours  {Jornada  Unica)  in  specified  places  and  for 
specified  business,  industrial,  and  educational 
activities;  providing  for  the  staggering  of  working 
hours;  and  setting  the  official  time  back  one  hour 
for  the  jx-riod  May  1  to  October  1.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  May  27,  1942.) 

19.  June  15,  1942.  .Statement  issued  by  the 
fiovernment  requesting  the  press  to  refrain  from 
publishing  notices  regarding  w'ar  problems  that 
might  in  any  way  offend  governments  maintain¬ 
ing  friendly  relations  with  Chile.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  June  16,  1942.) 

20.  June  25,  1942.  Approval  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Government’s  international  policy  and  re¬ 
jection  of  a  motion  to  .sever  relations  with  the 
Axis.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  June  26,  1942.) 


COLOMBIA 

31.  June  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1 362, 
prescribing  measures  of  a  fiscal  nature  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  increasing  difficulties  the  World 
War  has  created  in  Colombian  economy.  (Bul¬ 
letin  No.  409,  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  June 
11,  1942.) 

32.  June  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  for  the  duration  of  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  emergency  unrestricted  trade  in  and 
exportation  of  rubber,  balata,  chicle,  and  similar 
products  produced  within  the  national  territory, 
and  prescribing  other  measures  regulating  tht 
rubber  industry.  (Bulletin  No.  411,  Ministry  d 
Foreign  .Affairs,  June  25,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

32a.  May  12,  1942.  Presidential  Deeree  No.  16 
prohibiting  the  exjxirtation  of  livestoek  and  poul¬ 
try  and  the  reexportation  of  machinery  and  mer¬ 
chandise  except  as  authorized  by  the  Seeretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  in  eases  of  surplus 
or  when  required  for  eontinental  defense.  (Men¬ 
tioned  in  La  Care/a,  June  16,  1942.) 

36.  May  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  9 
creating  the  Alien  Propierty  Custodian  Board,  of 
whieh  the  Office  of  Coordination  will  be  a  part 
{La  Gaceta,  June  16,  1942.) 

37.  June  9,  1942.  Presidential  Deeree  No.  11 
creating  a  General  Drug  Control  Board  to  control 
requisitions  for  certain  pharmaeeutical  producu 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  to  avoid  specula¬ 
tion  and  the  unrestricted  use  of  said  products. 
{La  Gaceta,  June  11,  1942.) 

38.  July  11,  1942.  Deeree  continuing  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  constitutional  guarantees  and  the  sp^ 
cial  piowers  of  the  President  for  another  sixty  days. 
(Sec  Costa  Rica  23,  Bulletin,  June  1941) 
{.\ew  York  Times,  July  12,  1942.) 

39.  August  9,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  that  after  the  end  of 
August  1942  it  will  not  buy  American  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  to  prevent  its  use  by  Axis  agents.  {Mat 
York  Times,  August  10,  1942.) 

CUBA 

178.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  .Vo. 
1778,  making  appropriations  for  the  maint^ 
nance  of  interned  enemy  aliens.  {Gaceta  OJicid, 
June  30,  1942,  p.  11609.) 

179.  .June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1688,  creating  the  Office  for  the  Cksntrol  of  E*- 
change  and  Imyxirtation  of  Money  {Oftcina  h 
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Control  de  Cambio  y  de  Importacion  de  Moneda)  and 
outlining  its  powers  and  duties,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Axis  pwwers  from  using  United 
States  money  and  currency  in  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  or  other  activities  prejudicial  to  the 
United  Nations.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  20,  1942, 
p.  11033.) 

180.  June  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1894,  suspending  the  application  and  effects  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1 332  of  May  11,  1 942 
(see  T  Cuba  156,  Bulletin,  August  1942),  dis¬ 
banding  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  Radio 
.Amateurs’  Organization,  and  ordering  that  within 
ten  days  members  of  that  organization  place  all 
their  radio  equipment  at  the  dispiosal  of  the 
armed  forces  or  the  Radio  Office  at  Habana. 
{Gacfla  Oficial,  July  13,  1942,  p.  12510.) 

181.  July  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1877, 
creating  certain  posts  in  the  Central  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  making  appropriations 
therefor.  {Gaccta  Oficial,  July  10,  1942,  p.  12407.) 

182.  July  3,  1942.  Decree,  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  adding  henequen  or  sisal  fiber  to  the  list 
of  products  and  articles  included  under  the  ex¬ 
portation  and  reexportation  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  contained  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485 
of  December  27,  1941  (sec  Cuba  26,  Bulletin, 
.April  1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  July  8,  1942,  p. 
12218.) 

183.  July  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1859, 
regulating  minimum  wages  and  labor  conditions 
of  both  industrial  and  agricultural  sugar  workers, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  unduly  from  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  resulting  from 
the  war.  (Gaccta  Oficial,  July  9,  1942,  p.  12251.) 

184.  July  6,  1942.  Resolution,  Ck-ntral  Public 
Service  Council  of  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  publishing  the  Plan  for  the  Rationing  of 
Electric  Services  among  the  consumers  of  the  Com- 
pahia  Cuhana  de  Electricidad,  and  outlining  various 
measures  for  the  immediate  application  of  the 
plan.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  13,  1942,  p.  12537.) 

185.  July  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1855,  creating  the  Cuban  Maritime  Cummis.sion 
(Comisibn  Maritima  Cubana)  to  function  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  outlining  its  jxjwcrs  and 
duties.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  8,  1942,  p.  12216.) 

186.  July  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1889,  amending  existing  customs  tariffs  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  impxirtation  of  goods  for  use  in  national 
industry,  the  subsequent  expiortation  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  and  the  reexpKirtation  of  con¬ 
tainers.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  11,  1942,  p.  12439.) 


187.  July  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1897,  establishing  the  Commission  of  Indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  the  Suspiension  of  Port  Activities  (Comi- 
sion  de  Indemnizacion  por  Paro  Portuarid)  for  the 
benefit  of  laborers  affected  by  changes  in  pxjrt 
activities  because  of  the  war.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  11,  1942,  p.  12471.) 

188.  July  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1898,  prescribing  further  rules  and  regulations  and 
imposing  further  restrictions  on  the  importation, 
exportation,  transfer,  and  use  of  foreign  money 
and  currency,  including  that  of  the  United 
States;  creating  the  Office  of  Control  of  Exchange 
and  Movement  of  Foreign  Money;  and  repealing 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1688  (see  Cuba  179  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  13,  1942,  p.  12503.) 

189.  July  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1892,  placing  the  Min’' ter  of  Communications  in 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  production, 
distribution,  and  rationing  of  the  electricity  sup>- 
plied  by  both  public  and  private  plants.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  11,  1942,  p.  12472.) 

190.  July  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1900,  authorizing  the  National  Transportation 
Commission  (Comision  \acional  de  Transportes)  to 
put  into  effect  all  necessary  measures  concerning 
the  movement  of  vehicles  and  the  consumption 
of  motor  fuel,  tires,  accessories,  etc.  (Gaceta 

Oficial,  July  13,  1942,  p.  12509.) 

191.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2058,  making  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  and  medicine  for  the  use  of  interned 
enemy  aliens.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  30,  1942,  p. 
13655.) 

192.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1983,  increasing  the  piersonnel  of  the  National 
Recruiting  Commission  (Comision  \acional  de 
Reclutamiento)  and  authorizing  the  use  of  funds 
therefor.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  23,  1942,  p. 
13175.) 

193.  July  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2006,  authorizing  the  National  .Anti-Fascist 
Front  to  send  to  Russia,  free  of  expiort  duties, 
70  tons  of  leather  and  50  tons  of  soap  collected 
by  democratic  organizations  and  labor  syndicates 
of  Cuba,  as  aid  to  the  fighting  forces  of  that 
nation  and  as  a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  24, 
1942,  p.  13307.) 

194.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2041,  prescribing  standards  governing  the  rights 
of  workers  called  to  compulsory  military  service. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  28,  1942,  p.  13.500.) 
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195.  July  24,  1942.  Emergency  Resolution  No. 

1,  National  Transportation  Commission,  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  for  the  rationing  of  motor 
fuel  and  tires.  {Gacela  Ofidat,  July  25,  1942,  p. 
13344.) 

196.  July  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2069,  transferring  to  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  of  the  Civic  Military  Institute 
{fmlitulo  Ch'ico  Mililar)  at  Holguin,  Orientc,  and 
the  C:hild  Guidance  Center  (Centro  de  Orientacion 
Injantd)  at  Habana.  for  use  in  giving  military 
instruction  to  civilians.  (Gacela  Oficial,  July  30, 
1942,  p.  13689.) 

ECUADOR 

11a.  February  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
65,  temporarily  susptending  amateur  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  order  to  keep  lines  clear  and  better  control 
clandestine  broadcasts.  (Memorandum,  “Execu¬ 
tive  measures  adopted  by  the  Ecuadorean  Gov¬ 
ernment  relating  to  the  war,”  Quito,  June  10, 
1942.) 

16.  .-\pril  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
695,  fixing  the  rate  of  dollar  exchange  and  in¬ 
structing  the  Ontral  Rank  of  Ecuador  to  fix  the 
rates  of  exchange  for  other  countries.  (Kl  Comer- 
cio,  Quito,  .Xpril  29,  1942.) 

17.  .May  1,  1942.  Presidential  IX-crce  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  rationing  for  typewriters.  (El 
Comerew,  Quito,  May  2,  1942.) 

18.  .May  10,  1942.  Presidential  IXxree  creat¬ 
ing  a  National  Guard  and  prescribing  regula- 
titjns  regarding  its  organization.  (El  Comercin, 
Quito,  -May  11,  1942.) 

EI,  SALVADOR 

26.  June  2,  1942.  legislative  Dccr«-<!  extend¬ 
ing  for  thre<-  more  months  the  state  jjf  siege  origi¬ 
nally  declared  in  legislative  I3erree  .No.  91  of 
Decemlx-r  8,  1941  (see  14  .Salvador  2,  Bi  lletin, 
.Xpril  1942,  and  13,  Bt;i.i,KTiN,  June  1942). 
(Diario  .S'uero,  .San  .Salvador,  June  3,  1942.) 

27.  June  14,  1942.  Governmental  order  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  attachment  of  iron  stocks;  to 
this  end  all  merchants,  as  well  as  private  individ¬ 
uals  having  more  than  5tXJ  pounds,  must  make 
a  n'[Mjrt  of  th<-ir  stock  to  the  (Committee  on 
leonomie  Cxjordination.  (Diario  .Vuero,  San  .Sal¬ 
vador,  June  15,  1942.) 

28.  June  18,  1942.  Establishment  by  legisla¬ 
tive  order  of  the  National  (>>ope  ration  Board 
(Junta  de  Cnoperacion  .\acwnal)  to  handle  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  funds  intended  for  national  defense 


purposes  and  in  general  to  assist  in  any  emergeno-. 
(Diario  .Vuero,  San  .Salvador,  June  19,  1942.) 

GUATEMAl A 

11a.  January  26,  1942.  Presidential  Ortkr 

adopting  for  the  duration  of  the  war  varioui 
measures  regulating  meteorological  reports  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  country's  interests.  (Diam 
de  Centro  America,  January  29,  1942.) 

116.  I'ebruary  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No, 
2685,  providing  that  as  long  as  Decree  No.  2655 
(the  Emergency  Law — see  Guatemala  10,  Bclu- 
TIN,  April  1942)  remains  in  effect  all  (Jermat 
insurance  companies,  as  well  as  any  insurance 
companies  on  the  proclaimed  list  or  represented 
by  blocked  nationals  opx'rating  in  Guatemala, 
shall  lie  controlled  by  the  Insurance  and  VVelfart 
Department  of  the  National  Mortgage  Credil 
AsscK'iation.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Februan 
7,  1942.) 

13a.  February  20,  1942.  Presidential  Dectw 
No.  2700,  amending  Decree  No.  '2655  (set 
Guatemala  10,  Bulletin,  .Xpril  1942).  (Diam 
de  Centro  .Imerifa,  February  24,  1942.) 

20a.  .Xpril  28, 1942.  Presidenlial  Order  authorit. 
ing  the  Pan  .Xmerican  .Xirways,  as  long  as  preseni 
conditions  prevail  and  within  the  limitations  d 
the  Order  of  January  26,  1942  (see  11a  above), 
to  use  the  private  code  they  propose  for  theii 
meteorological  reports.  (Diario  de  Centro  Ameriei 
May  27,  1942.) 

23.  May  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo 
2766,  amending  Decree  No.  2655  (see  Guatemala 
10,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  in  order  to  prevtB 
certain  of  its  provisions  from  damaging  tht 
rights  or  interests  of  Guatemalans,  and  revokint 
Decree  No.  2700  (sec  13a  alxive).  (Diario  t 
Centro  America,  May  21,  1942.) 

24.  May  28,  1942.  Presitlential  Decree  Xo 
2775,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  tJniir: 
.States  currency  from  any  country  other  than  thix 
of  the  Ameiican  continent  and  providing  iha 
United  States  currency  may  lx-  ex|X)rted  on. 
through  the  C Central  Bank  of  Guatemala;  cxir:- 
tion  is  made  in  the  ca.se  of  small  r|uantities 
currency  carried  by  travi-lers.  (Diario  de  CetH 
America,  May  30,  1942.) 

25.  May  29,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  lurch' 
amending  Decree  No.  2655  (see  Guatemala  It 
Bulletin,  April  1942)  and  su|xTS«-ding  IVtc 
No.  2766  (see  23  alxive).  (Diario  de  i,"' 
America,  .May  29,  1942.) 

26.  June  5,  1942.  Presidential  Order  drsigni' 
int?  Jiinr  14  as  Flat;  Day,  ;is  a  iiianifrstation 
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Guau-iiialan  solidarity  with  the  countiics  fighting 
in  defense  of  democracy.  {Diario  de  Centra  America, 
June  22.  1942.) 

27.  June  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  N’o. 

2789,  directed  toward  promoting  inter-American 
collaboration  and  protecting  national  economy 
by  providing  that  all  coffee  plantations  belonging 
to  persons  or  entities  appearing  on  the  Proclaimed 
List  shall  be  placed  under  the  sujx-rvision  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  Guatemala.  (Diario  de  Centro 
.Imfr/ra,  June  15,  1942.) 

28.  June  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2791,  extending  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  2789 
(see  27  above)  to  mills,  farms,  and  plantations 
producing  articles  for  exp>ort  and  belonging  to 
persons  or  entities  appearing  on  the  Proclaimed 
List.  (Diario  de  Centro  .•Imcr/ca,  June  17,  1942.) 

29.  June  17,  1942.  Presidential  Order  approving 

the  Regulations  for  International  Air  Trafiic. 

(Diario  de  Centro  America,  June  25,  1942.) 

30.  June  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  provid¬ 
ing  for  supervision  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  National  Mortgage  Credit  Association  over 
the  mills  and  farms  referred  to  in  Decree  No.  2791 
(see  28  al>ove);  coffee  plantations  will  continue 
under  the  su[x*rvision  of  the  CVntral  Bank  of  Guate¬ 
mala  (see  27  above).  (E/  Liberal  Progresista, 
Guatemala,  June  22,  1942.) 

31.  June  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

2796,  providing  that  Decree  No.  2371  of  May  10, 
1940,  which  granted  10  extra  days  for  obtaining 
the  consulai  visa  h)r  documents  covering  merchan¬ 
dise  originating  in  Kurope,  shall  apply  to  the 
countries  of  the  .American  continent  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  since  conditions  resulting  there¬ 
from  have  made  it  diilicult  to  obtain  such  visas 
within  the  specified  time  limit.  (Diario  de  Centro 
.Imfr/fu,  June  25,  1942.) 

32.  June  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2814, 
supers<-ding  IVcree  No.  2775  (see  24  alnive)  and 
further  regulating  the  im|)ortation  and  ex|H)rtation 
of  L'nited  States  currency  in  order  to  prevent  the 
governments  of  those  countries  with  which  (Juate- 
mala  is  at  war  from  using  in  Guatemala  United 
States  currency  obtained  in  tx'cupied  territories  or 
countries.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  )une  26, 
1942.) 

IIONOUKAS 

13.  May  29,  1942.  Presidential  IVcn’c  No.  4~, 
amending  IXcree  No.  46  of  May  14,  1942  (see 
Honduras  12,  Bi'i  t.KTiN,  .Septeniln'r  1942)  by 
providing  whenever  iwcr’ssary  for  the  apixiint- 
ment  of  fiseal  conipirollers  for  any  commercial, 


industrial,  or  agricultural  business  controlled  by 
Germans,  Italians,  Japanese,  or  citizens  of  any 
country  collaborating  with  the  .Axis.  (El  Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa.  May  30,  1942.) 

14.  June  2,  1942.  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  advancing  the  ofRcial  time  one  hour  in 
ordei  to  conserve  fuel  oil.  (El  Cronista,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  June  3,  1942.) 

15.  June  3,  1942.  Presidential  Order  No.  1110. 
prohibiting  the  exportation,  without  a  permit,  of 
empty  barrels,  cans,  tins,  and  other  containers 
in  which  gasoline,  Diesel  oil,  kerosene,  and  similar 
products  arc  imjjorted.  (La  Gaceta,] unc  15,1 942.) 

16.  .August  6,  1942.  Decree  providing  that 

maintenance  of  offices  and  the  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministering  frozen  .Axis  funds  will  be  deducted 
from  those  funds.  (\ew  )'ork  Herald  Tribune, 
.August  7,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

51.  June  23,  1942.  E.xecutivc  Order  giving  in¬ 
structions  to  publicly  or  privately  owned  electric 
power  plants  for  the  prevention  of  sabotage. 
(Diario  OJicial,  July  1,  1942.) 

52.  June  23,  1942.  Executive  Order  supple¬ 
menting  the  list  of  firms  and  persons  included  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and 
business  (see  Mexico  44  and  46,  Biiieain, 
S<-ptcmbcr  1942).  (Diario  Oftcial,  July  18, 
1942.) 

53.  June  23,  1942.  Executive  Order  giving  to 
the  IX-partmcnt  of  the  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit  the  jxtwers  and  duties  outlined  in  .Art.  6 
of  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business, 
referring  to  money,  currency,  foreign  exchange, 
etc.  (Diario  fJ/ictW,  July  18,  1942.) 

54.  June  30,  1942.  IX-crce  providing  for  the 
ctxji  dination  of  civilian  military  instruction  by  the 
IX-partment  of  National  IX-fcnse.  (Diario  OJicial. 
July  22,  1942.) 

55.  July  1,  1942.  Regulation  governing  the 
Inter-Departmental  Boaril  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  on  enemy  property  and  business 
(see  Mexico  44,  Bi’i.i.etin,  Septemlx-r  1942). 
(Effective  on  date  of  publication  in  Diario  Ojii  ial.) 
(Diario  OJicial,  July  15,  1942.) 

56.  July  8,  1942.  IX-cree  exempting  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  income  taxes  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  non-interest-bearing  loans  anti  other  linani  ial 
o|X'rations  with  enterprises  engaged  in  mining 
exploitation  in  Mexico.  (Diario  OJicial,  Julv  23, 
1942.) 
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57.  July  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  declaring 
the  expropriation  of  specified  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Powder  and  Explosives  Factory  {Fdbrica  de  Pdl- 
vora  y  Explosiios)  to  be  of  public  utility.  (Diario 
Oficial,  July  20,  1942.) 

58.  July  14,  1942.  Decree  expropriating  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Powder  and  Explosives 
Factory  as  specified  in  the  Executive  Order  of 
July  13,  1942  (see  57  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
20,  1942.) 

PANAMA 

14a.  .^pril  15,  1942.  Decree  No.  190,  prohibit¬ 
ing  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  exportation  or 
reexportation  of  certain  specified  articles  and 
setting  forth  regulations  covering  all  exporta¬ 
tion  and  reexportation,  (fiaceta  Oficial,  May  16, 
1942.) 

15a.  May  16,  1942.  Decree  No.  210,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  renting  or  chartering,  without  a  pormit 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Treasury,  of 
national  boats  engaged  in  coastwise  trade. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  12,  1942.) 

17.  June  6,  1942.  Decree  No.  432,  providing 
strict  regulations  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  Panama  to  foreign  countries  through 
channels  which  would  allow  such  funds  to  be 
utilized  against  the  democratic  cause,  (fiaceta 
Oficial,  June  17,  1942.) 

18.  June  10,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  36,  pro¬ 
viding  government  control  over  all  stocks,  pro¬ 
duction,  refining,  importation,  and  sales  of  salt. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  27,  1942.) 

PERU 

16.  June  6,  1942.  Presidential  decree  piroviding 
that  all  stocks  of  rice  in  the  country  must  be  sold 
to  the  Government,  requesting  the  Banco  Agricola 
del  Peru  to  purchase  the  rice  for  the  Government’s 
account,  and  setting  up  regulations  for  its  sale  to 
merchants  for  supplying  the  public.  (El  Peruana, 
June  10,  1942.) 

1^.  June  8,  1942.  Presidential  decree  fixing  the 
prices  at  which  the  Banco  Agricola  del  Peru 
will  buy  and  sell  rice  and  making  other  stipula¬ 
tions  regarding  State  control  of  rice  trade,  in 
compliance  with  the  previous  decree  (see  16 
above).  (El  Peruana,  June  10,  1942.) 

18.  June  26,  1942.  Law  No.  9592,  rescinding 
all  farm  and  plantation  contracts  with  piersons  of 
totalitarian  nationality  and  making  compulsory 
the  transfer  of  such  propicrties  and  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  to  government  representatives.  (El 
Peruana,  June  30,  1942.) 


UNITED  STATES 

167a.  June  22,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9184,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9139  of 
,\pril  18,  1942  (see  United  States  110,  Bulletin, 
July  1942)  to  provide  for  the  appxiintment  of 
additional  members  to  the  War  Manpxiwer 
Commission.  (Federal  Register,  June  25,  1942.) 

180.  July  6,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9193, 
amending  Executive  Order  No.  9095  of  March  11, 
1942  (see  United  States  70,  Bulletin,  June  1942) 
which  established  the  Office  of  Alien  Propierty 
Custodian.  (Federal  Register,  July  9,  1942.) 

181.  July  8,  1942.  Public  Law  658  (77th 
Congress),  Flight  Officer  Act,  creating  the  title 
of  flight  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  amending 
the  .\rmy  Aviation  Cadet  Act,  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war,  to  make  temporary  appoint¬ 
ments  of  flight  officers. 

182.  July  9,  1942.  Public  Law  663  (77th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  using  the  public  domain  for  war 
purposes  to  compensate  holders  of  grazing 
{x-rmits  and  licenses  for  losses  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  use. 

183.  July  9,  1942.  Public  Law  665  (7?th 

Congress),  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
auxiliary  vessels  for  the  United  .States  Navy. 

184.  July  9,  1942.  Public  Law  666  (77th 

Congress),  establishing  the  composition  of  tht 
United  States  Navy  by  increasing  the  number 
of  under-age  vessels  by  1,900,000  tons  of  combat¬ 
ant  shipis,  authorizing  the  construction  of  certain 
naval  vessels,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
to  be  made  for  these  purpxises. 

185.  July  9,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9197 
transferring  certain  lands  in  the  .State  of  .South 
Dakota  from  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  military  purpxises.  (Federd 
Register,  July  11,  1942.) 

186.  July  11,  1942.  Public  Law  667  (7Tth 

Congress),  amending  the  National  .Service  Life 
Insurance  Act.  I 

187.  July  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9198. 
transferring  to  the  Administrator  of  War  Shipping 
.Administration  those  functions  delegated  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  United  .States  Coast  Guard  In' 
Executive  Order  No.  9183  of  February  28,  1942} 
(see  United  States  63,  Bulletin,  May  1942). 
(Federal  Register,  July  15,  1942.) 

188.  July  15,  1942.  Public  Law  668  (77tti 
Congress),  amending  the  .Act  entitled  “.An  Act  to 
Incorpiorate  the  Disabled  .American  A'etcrans  of 
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the  World  War,”  approved  June  17,  1932,  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  to  “Disabled  American  Veterans,” 
and  extending  membership  eligibility  therein  to 
American  citizens,  honorably  discharged  from  the 
active  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
or  of  some  country  allied  with  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  either  wounded,  injured,  or  dis¬ 
abled  by  reason  of  such  active  service  during  time 
of  war. 

189.  July  20,  1942.  Public  Law  671  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  accept 
decorations,  orders,  medals,  and  emblems  ten¬ 
dered  them  by  governments  of  cobelligerent 
nations  or  other  American  Republics  and  creating 
the  decorations  to  be  known  as  the  “Legion  of 
Merit”  and  the  “Medal  for  Merit.” 

190.  July  20,  1942.  Public  Law  672  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  temporary  apptointmcnts 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  officers  on 
duty  with  the  Medical  Administrative  Corps. 

191.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2563,  proclaiming  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Hungary,  Ruma¬ 
nia,  and  Bulgaria  (see  United  States  141,  Buli.eti.n 
August  1942)  and  outlining  the  conduct  to  be  ob¬ 
served  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards  all 
natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Bulgaria,  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  upward,  who  shall  be  within  the  United 
States  or  within  any  territories  in  any  way  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  not 
actually  naturalized.  {Federal  Register,  July  21, 
1942.) 

192.  July  20,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9203, 
authorizing  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  use  certain  Manila  fiber 
as  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  {Federal  Register,  July  22,  1942.) 

193.  July  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9204, 
coordinating  federal  activities  affecting  the  fish¬ 
ery  industry  in  order  to  develop  and  a.ssure  sus¬ 
tained  production  of  aquatic  food  supplies  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  the  present  war.  {Federal 

July  24,  1942.) 

194.  July  23,  1942.  Public  Law  675  (77th 
Congress),  promoting  the  national  defense  and 
facilitating  and  protecting  the  transport  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  supplies  needful  to  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  by  authorizing  the  construction  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  pipe  line  and  a  navigable  barge  channel 
across  Florida,  and  by  deepiening  and  enlarging 
the  Intercoastal  Waterway  from  its  present  eastern 
terminus  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  border. 


195.  July  25,  1942.  Public  Law  678  (77th  Con¬ 
gress),  First  Supplemental  National  Defense  .Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1943,  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  national  defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943. 

196.  July  25,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9205, 
establishing  the  President’s  War  Relief  Control 
Board  and  defining  its  functions  and  duties. 
{Federal  Register,  29, 1942.) 

197.  July  27,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9206, 
prescribing  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence  to  en¬ 
listed  men.  {Federal  Register,  July  30,  1942.) 

198.  July  28,  1942.  Public  Law  680  (77th 
Congress),  providing  for  the  posthumous  appoint¬ 
ment  to  commissioned  or  noncommissioned  grade 
of  certain  enlisted  men  and  the  posthumous  pro¬ 
motion  of  certain  commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

199.  July  28,  1942.  Public  Law  681  (77th  Con¬ 
gress),  amending  the  joint  resolution  approved 
August  27,  1940  (54  Stat.  858),  as  amended, 
and  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940  (54  Stat.  885),  as  amended,  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  medical  statements  shall  be 
furnished  to  those  persons  performing  military 
service  thereunder. 

200.  July  28,  1942.  Public  Law  682  (77th 
Congress),  establishing  additional  commissioned 
warrant  and  warrant  grades  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

201.  July  30,  1942.  Public  Law  No.  689  (77th 
Congress),  expediting  the  war  effort  by  amend¬ 
ing  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938,  thereby 
creating  a  Women’s  Reserve  for  the  performance 
of  shore  duty  to  replace  officers  and  men  who 
can  thus  be  released  for  duty  at  sea. 

URUGUAY 

32a.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
410/942,  including  papier  among  the  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  26,  1942.) 

41a.  April  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  1496, 
broadening  the  rules  covering  expropriations 
necessary  for  national  defense.  {Diario  Oficial, 
May  27,  1942.) 

44.  May  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
899/940,  regulating  the  issue  of  National  Defense 
Bonds.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  26,  1942.) 

45.  May  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
410/942,  including  ship  chandlers’  stores  among 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  May 
29,  1942.) 
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46.  May  21,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
4197,  requiring  a  test  before  explosives,  either 
nationally  manufactured  or  imported,  may  be 
put  on  sale.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  1,  1942.) 

4".  May  27,  1942.  Presidential  liecree  No. 

895/940,  fixing  the  minimum  price  for  rice 
acquired  directly  from  the  producer.  (Diario 
Oficial,  ]\iw  4,  1942.) 

48.  May  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

985,  938,  suspending  until  further  notice  the  meas¬ 
ures  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  fruit  in  bulk, 
Ix-cause  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  crates  and  in 
freight  rates  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  (Diario 
Oficial,  ]\inc  4,  1942.) 

49.  June  4,  1942.  Presidential  Di'cree  No. 

“92, '941,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of 
rice  to  consumers.  (Diario  Oficial,  ]\inc  9,  1942.) 

50.  June  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

680; 942,  giving  individuals  permission  to  report 
any  stocks  of  structural  iron  that  have  not  been 
declared  (see  Uruguay  22,  But.t.ETiN,  .August  1942) 
and  providing  for  their  remuneration  with  a 
percentage  of  the  proceeds  from  the  confiscation. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1942.) 

51.  June  5,  1942.  lX*cree-Law  authorizing  the 
continuance  of  the  Rio  Negro  hydroi-lectric 
works  and,  to  that  end,  authorizing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  loan  from  the  United  .States.  (Diario 
Oy/fifl/,  June  12,  1942.) 

52.  June  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

561/935,  fixing  the  maximum  sales  prices  for 
electric  conductors  and  other  accessories  of  na¬ 
tional  manufacture.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  17, 
1942.) 

VENEZUEI.A 

29.  May  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  105, 
n-organizing  the  Imjxirt  txintrol  C^ommission; 
adjusting  its  duties  and  functions  to  the  needs 
created  by  the  presi-nt  situation;  and  rejx-aling 
previous  import  control  li-gislation,  including  the 
Ri’solution  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Venezuela  14, 
Bi  i.i.kti.v,  June  1942)  and  Presidential  Di-crec 
.No.  41  of  .Vlarch  4.  1942  (see  Venezuela  14//, 
Bfi.i.KTiN,  July  1942).  (Oacfta  Oficial,  .May  19, 
1942.) 

30.  May  20,  1942.  Resolution  .No.  14-1,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  B<iard,  prohibiting  the 
establishment  of  new  interiiiban  m<jtor  transport 
s/-rvi(-es  for  eithc-r  pa.ss»-ngers  or  freight  or  new 
urban  pa.ssenger  services,  as  well  as  any  changes 
lengthening  the  routes  or  increasing  the  numlx-r  of 
vehicles  or  their  frequency  on  lines  now  in  o[x-ra- 
tion.  (dacfla  Oficial,  .May  20,  1942.) 


31.  May  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  8,  Treasury 

Department,  authorizing  the  Iinpxtrt  Control 
Commission  to  request  from  impxjrters,  producers, 
and  merchants  such  information  as  will  serve  as 
a  ba.sis  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission  with  those  of  the  organizations  in  other  I 
countries  charged  with  the  regulation  of  exports,  I 
quota  distribution,  and  similar  functions  (sec  29  | 
alxjve).  (Gacfta  Oficial,  May  27,  1942.)  p 

32.  May  29,  1942.  Resolution  No.  17,  National  P 
Price  Regulation  Board,  correcting  Resolution 
No.  9  of  March  14,  1942  (see  V'enezuela  20, 
Bfi.i.ETi.N,  July  1942)  by  fixing  new  maximum 
prices  for  vegetable  substitutes  for  lard,  and 
Resolution  No.  10  of  March  14,  1942  (see  \  ene-  I 
zuela  21,  Btri.i.ETiN,  July  1942)  by  fixing  new  I 
maximum  prices  for  copra.  (Gacela  Oficial,  May  " 
30,  1942.) 

33.  May  29,  1942.  Resolution  No.  18,  National 

Price  Regulation  Board,  correcting  Resolution  I 
No.  9  of  March  14,  1942  (sec  V'cnczuela  20,  I 
Bfi.t.ETis,  July  1942)  by  fixing  new  maximum  I 
prices  for  ftx/d  pastes.  (Gacela  Oficial,  May  30,  I 
1942.)  I 

34.  June  5,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1,  Ministry  of 
Promotion,  suspending,  as  long  as  conditions  9 
resulting  from  the  present  emergency  make  it  ■ 
advisable,  a  specified  section  of  the  Tourist  Law 
which  is  affected  by  the  Decree  restricting  and  j 
suspending  certain  constitutional  guarantees  (see  ! 
Venezuela  6,  Bti.t.ETi.N,  May  1942).  (Gacela 
Oficial,  }unQ  5,  1942.) 

35.  June  5,  1942.  Resolution  No.  10,  Treasury 
Department,  approving  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Import  Ckrntrol  C^ommission  as  drawn  up  by 
that  Ixxfy.  (Gacela  Oficial,  June  6,  1942.) 

36.  June  12,  1942.  Resolution  No.  21,  National  i 
Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  the  maximum  sales  I 
price  for  rojx*.  (Gacela  Oficial,  ]uno  15,  1942.) 

37.  June  12,  1942.  Resolution  No.  22,  National 

Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  the  maximum  sales 
prices  for  certain  specified  articles  (various  kinds  ! 
of  t(X)ls).  (Gacela  Oficial,  ]unc  15,  1942.)  j 

38.  June  13,  1942.  Presidential  Dr-cree  No.  138  I 
restricting  certain  civil  guarantees,  inasmuch  as  ! 
the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  the  present  j 
emergency  nsTessitate  government  contiol  over  I 
c<-rtain  probli  ms  related  tt)  working  conditions. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  _]unv  16,  1942.) 

39.  June  16,  1942.  Restjlution  No.  574,  Ministry  f 

of  Promotion,  adding  mosrpiito  nets  to  the  list  of 
articles  of  prime  neces.sity  subject  to  price  regula-  ; 
tion  by  Price  Regulation  Boards.  (Gacela  Oficial,  j 
June  16,  1942.)  j 
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40.  June  16,  1942.  Resolution  No.  575,  Ministry 
of  Promotion,  adding  matches  to  the  list  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  {Gacfta  0//cia/,  June  16,  1942.) 

AND  MIT.TII,ATERAI.  MEASURES 

24.  July  1,  1942.  .Agreement  Ijetween  the 

I  Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Poland, 

negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ij-nd- 
Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  on  the  principles 
I  applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  proseeution  of  the 
i  war.  {Bullelin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  July  4,  1942.) 

25.  July  3,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the  United 
I  States  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve 
1  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  of 

the  signing  of  an  agreement  with  C^olombia 
whereby  the  Rubljer  Reserve  Clompany  will 
I  purchase  during  the  ne.xt  five  years  all  rublx’r 
I  produced  in  Colombia  which  is  not  required  for 
essential  domestic  needs  there.  {Bidlftin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  July  4,  1942.) 

26.  July  8,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 

i  Governments  af  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  negotiated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Ix’nd-Ix'ase  Act  of  March  11, 
1941,  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Bullrtin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  July  11,  1942.) 

2"^.  July  10,  1942.  .Agreement  Ix'tween  the 
Ciovernments  of  the  United  .States  and  Gieece, 
negotiated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ixnd- 
l.cas<'  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  on  the  principles 
applying  to  mutual  aid  in  the  proseeution  of  the 
war.  {Bullftin,  United  .States  Department  of 
State,  July  11,  1942.) 

28.  July  11,  1942.  Agieement  Ix'tween  the 
(iovernment  of  the  United  .States  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  negotiated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Ixnd-Ix'a.se  Act  of 
March  11,  1941,  on  the  prineiples  applying  to 
mutual  aid  in  the  prttsecution  of  the  war.  (Biillrlin, 
United  .States  Department  of  .State,  July  11, 
!  1942.) 

j  .  29.  July  11,  1942.  Agreement  Ix'tween  the 
Government  of  the  I’nited  .States  and  the  Royal 
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Norwegian  Government,  negotiated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lea.se  .Act  of  March  11, 
1941,  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  {Bullrtin,  L'nited 
States  Department  of  State,  July  11,  1942.) 

30.  July  15,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 

United  States  Department  of  State,  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  of  the  signing  of  an  agreement  with 
Bolivia  whereby  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
will  purchase  during  the  next  five  years  all  rubber 
produced  in  Bolivia  other  than  that  required  for 
essential  domestic  needs  there  and  except  for  a 
maximum  of  250  tons  to  be  available  annually 
for  export  to  neighboring  countries.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  expenditure  by  the  Rubber  Re¬ 
serve  Company  of  52,125,000  in  the  development 
of  rubber  resources  in  Bolivia.  {Bullrtin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  July  18,  1942.) 

31.  July  17,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 

United  States  Department  of  State,  the  Board 
of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Ctirporation  of  an  agreement  Ix'tween  the  latter 
and  the  Socirdad  \acional  dr  Prnductorrs  dr  Alcohol 
of  Mexico  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corpxiration  will  purchase  the  entire 
exportable  surplus  of  Mexico's  alcohol  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  the  end  of  February  1943.  {Bullrtin, 
L’nited  .States  Department  of  .State,  July  18,  1942.) 

32.  July  21,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 

United  States  Department  of  .State,  the  Rublx'r 
Reserve  C.ompany,  and  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  of  the  signing  of  a  rublx'r  agreement 
with  Ecuador  whereby  the  Rublx'r  Reserve 
Company  will  purchase  during  the  next  five 

years  all  niblx'r  prtTduced  in  Ecuador  not  re¬ 
quired  for  esst'ntial  domestic  needs.  {Bullrtin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  July  25, 
1942.) 

33.  July  24,  1942.  .Agreement  Ix'tween  the 

Government  of  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Royal 
Yugoslav  (iovernment,  negotiated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lea,st'  .Act  of  March  11, 
1941,  on  the  principles  applying  to  mutual  aid 
in  the  prcrsecution  of  the  war.  {Bulletin,  United 
.State's  Dc'partment  of  State,  July  25,  1942.) 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  monthly  illustrated  Bulletin  is  published  in  three  editions.  Subscription  rates  are: 

English  edition,  in  all  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union . $1.50  per  year 

Spanish  edition,  “  “  “  “  “  “ .  1.00  “ 

Portuguese  edition,"  “  “  “  “  “ .  1.00  " 

Single  copies,  any  edition,  1 5  cents  each 

An  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  year,  on  each  edition,  for  subscriptions  in  countries  outside  the 

Pan  American  Union 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

.\merican  Nation  Series 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
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Peru 
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American  City  Series 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Asuncidn 

Guatemala 

Managua 

•Panama 

San  Salvador 

Bogoti 

Habana 

Maracaibo 

Quito 

Santiago  (Chilel 
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Mexico  City 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santiago  (Cuba; 

Caracas 

Lima 
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San  Jo^ 

Sao  Paulo 

Ciudad  Trujillo 

Tegucigalfia 

Commodities  Series 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

*Alpacas 

Coal  and  Iron 

•Coffee 

•Quebracho 

Tagua 

Bananas 

Coca 

C.opp)er 

Quinine 

Tm 

Cattle 

•Cocoa 

•Nitrate  Fields 

Rubber 
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•Chicle 

•Coconuts 

Oils  and  Waxes 
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Yerba  Mat6 

*Tcmjx)rarily  out  of  print. 

Foreign  Trade  Series 

10  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  oHicial  sources 

Commercial  Pan  Anu^rica 

$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 

Panorama 
10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-Aiuerican  intellectual  cooperation 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf 
$1 .00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and  Description, 
Children’s  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
icas  and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  Bio-Bibliographical  Index 
of  Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  List  of  Recordings  of 
Latin  American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30 

Cooperative  Series 
10  cents  each 

.\rticlrs  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRIC-rs  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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